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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Tae accounts from Spain, received during the week, render it no* 
improbable that a pretence will be afforded to the French Go" 
vernment for an armed interference in the affairs of that country: 
The forces of the Queen Regent have been insufficient to make 
head against the rebels in the disturbed provinces. Nothing cer- 
tainly is known of the movements of General SaarsFIELD; who, 
it was expected, would have done something decisive towards quel- 
ling the insurrection: it is rumoured that he has left Burgos, and 
ison his way to Vittoria. Castanos and Et Pasror, at the head 
of asmall body of troops, said not to exceed five hundred men, 
have retreated before a numerous division of insurgents to St. 
Sebastian. The peasantry, stimulated by the priests, and encou- 
raged by the feebleness of the Government; are rising in all direc- 
tions. The Bishop of Leon has issueda proclamation calling upon 
all’faithfol Catholics to support Don Cartos. Meanwh le, the 
Constitutionalists are arming for their own protection : and there is 
every prospect of an extensive civil war prevailing throughout a 
arge portion of the kingdom, unless extraneous force is effectively , 
employed to maintain the authority of the Queen. The intelli-~ 
gence from Madrid cannot be deemed satisfactory. We hear, in- 
deed, of decrees for the internal government of the country, and for 
revising the laws by which the press is shackled: but when a 
large body of the people are successfully resisting the established 
authorities, driving before them the force sent to put them down, 
land openly proclaiming a pretender to the crown, we ought to re- 
eive accounts of bustle at the War-office, and the equipment and 
hurried despatch of troops to the insurgent districts, instead of mere 
parchment measures, 
We presume that the military occupation of the Pyrenees” pro- 
jinces would be a popular proceeding in France. Under pretence 
of resisting the spread of Absolutism and maintaining the cause of 
he Queen, Marshal Souct would be delighted to regain possession 
of the strong holds in the mountains, and the fortresses on the 
plain, Pampeluna and St. Sebastian, which it cost this country so 
fearful an expense of blood and treasure to wrest from French 
hands in the war of the Peninsula. Should they again fali within 
heir grasp, we question whether the application of the same 
means would not be necessary to compel their restitution. 
The Courter remarks on the subject of French inteference in 
he quarrel— 
“However disagreeable such a war may be to*France in her immediate 
weighbourhood, we do not see why that should afford her any pretext for march- 
ng her armies into Spain. If the Spaniards like to fight, to prevent them by 
oteign force would be to usurp power over them. It is unpleasant, undoubtedly, 
ohave quarrelsome neighbours ; but if there be no magistrate, whose authority 
l parties acknowledge, to settle the dispute, the evil must be borne with, and 
tance can have no more right to send her armies into Spain to maintain the 
peace, than any one man has to interfere with the family of his neighbour.” 
This is very true; but if the loan of an army is made the sub- 
ectofa particular request by the party whose legal rights are in 
eopardy, the case becomes somewhat different; and that very ac- 
omodating code, the law’ of nations, will not forbid the inter- 
erence. Such a proceeding, indeed, would not be very agreeable 
0 England; but how is she to prevent it? There was little 
langer of the continued occupation of Belgium by the French 
hmy of auxiliaries, because there were powerful nations close at 
hand to compel their retreat; but the case of Spain is different, 
nd it should be remembered that this country is not prepared to 
wh ei another war of a dozen years in behalf of Spanish inde- 
pendence, 
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No attack has been made by the army of Donna Marta upon 
¢ Miguelite position of Santarem. Tbe object of General SAL- 
PANHA seems to be, to compel them, by want of provisions, to 
Yaeuate that strong held, and then fall upon them in the open 





ng | country, it seems probable that this scheme may succeed in time. 


Mraugt himself and some of his attendant nobles are said to be 
at Abrantes. 

Complaints continue to be made of the injudicious conduct of the 
British legation at Lisbon, and Lady WiL1am RussELt is again 
pointed at as a pernicious intrigante. Her husband seems to be a 
thorough incapable. What business has such a man at Lisbon? 
He may be very well qualified to represent his Majesty at Flo- 
rence or Milan, where there is nothing to do or say from one year's 
end to the other; but surely a person of tact, temper, and expe- 
rience, should have been selected as our Ambassador at Lisbon in 
such times as these. We would thank Lord Patmerston to in- 
form the public what claim Lord W1it1aM has,to his present ap- 
pointment, except that of being connected with the Bedford family. 

There is reason to expect some addition to the intercepte Mi- 
guelite correspondence. A letter is said to have been discovered, 
from the Duke of WELLINGTON to Don Miguet or one of his Mi- 
nisters, which betrays the strong interest taken by the head of the 
British Conservatives in the Usurper's success, PErro’s Minis- 
ters hold the letter iz terrorem over the Duke. 


There are rumours in the French journals of late divisions in 
the Cabinet of Louis Puixip on the subject of the projected in- 
terference in the affairs of Spain. It is now said, however, that 
the differences have been made up; that Soutt's propositions have 
been acceded to by his colleagues; and that the immediate con- 
sequence will be the march of the army of observation aeross the 
Pyrenees, and a considerable loan to deftay the expenses of the 
expedition. We give this merely as the rumour of the day; there. 
is no official intelligence to the same purport. 


bers, at Brussels, on Tuesday last. There is nothing striking or 
peculiarly interesting in the Royal Speech, except to the Belgians 
themselves. It communicates nothing new respecting.the pro- 

wSs.or probable termination of the disputes with JTo.Jayd; all 
that is said on this subject is, that the obstacles in the way of ja 
definitive treaty are foreign to the Government of Belgium, and 
are not yet removed. A reduction of the army, and consequently 
of the expenditure, is announced: Lreorotp has no occasion to 
call upon Avs subjects to make fresh sacrifices in defence of his 
throne and their own independence ;—we wish, for the sake of 
their Dutch neighbours, that the absurd old King of Holland 
could have said as much, Improvements in the internal comma- 
nications of thecountry, and the general prosperity of all its great 
interests, financial, agricultural, and commercial, are announced 
in the speech. It remains to be seen from the address in reply, 
and the other proceedings of the Legislature, how far this Matter- 
ing description is assented to by the Representatives of the Belgian 
people. In-this country, we know too much of Kings’ speeches to 
take all which they contain for gospel. 


The crops in the Southern provinces of Russia are said to have 
been extremely bad; and apprehensions are consequently enter- 
tained for the peace of the country. Russian boors resemble the 
Irish in this respect—they become turbulent under the influence 
of starvation. The Emperor Nicuozas must try the pacificatory 
power of a coercion bill, and dragoon his hungry subjects into 
obedience. 








The collection of the O'Connett Tribute was commenced 
throughout “universal Ireland,” on Sunday last. The amount 
received may be considered as a test of the state of Mr. O'Con- 
NELL's influence. It will be recollected that the Ministerial jour- 
nals, who assert that his power is on the wane, have predicted a 
miserable falling off in the present as compared with the receipts of 
former years. As yet, we have no means of ascertaining how far 
these predictions are correct, or to how great an extent they have 
been falsified by the result; for the returns have only been re- 
ceived from a few places: these give an amount of about three 
thousand pounds. Dublin contributed 1,400/., Cork 700/.; Lime- 
rick 256/., and Waterford 1877. 

The accounts from various parts o Ireland, esp-c'a ly Kilkenny, 
Queen's County, and Tipperary, prove that the Coercion Bill has 
not worked the wonders which its supporters have attributed to its 
operation. The papers are filled with details of outrages committed 
by the peasantry, who have taken up their old trade as winter ap- 
proaches. At one Quarter-sessions, in one county, there were 
two hundred trials and sixty-seven convictions for acts of violence. 
This state of things will scarcely be attributed to political agita- 
tion, for the country has been free from it for some months: it 
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lain. As the Pedsoite fleet has command of the Tagus, and 
i@veL hasno force that can make head against them in the 
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‘with the consequences of the misrule of a century; and only allude 
to the present state of Ireland to point-out the.utter absurdity of, 
the assertions, of which we have lately had so many, that “ Ire- 
such # measure as the Suppression 


Jand has been tranquillized” by 
Bill. : : 
4 





Che Caurt. 


Tue King and Queen remain at Brighton, taking rides almost every 
day into the neighbouring country, but seeing little company. Among 
the visitors at the Palace during the week, we find Earl Brownlow, 
Lord James Hay, Sir. Colin Campbell, the Marquis and Marchioness 
of Conyngham, Barl and Countess of Uxbridge, and Mr, and Mrs. 
George Dawson. 

Lord Brougham arrived. at Brighton last. Saturday night (he had 
‘been at the Lord Mayor's dinner, at Guildhall, in the early part of the 
evening); and had an audience of his Majesty on Sunday. On Mon- 
day he returned to town. 


On Wednesday, the King sat for his portrait to Sir Martin Archer 


The Duke of Gloucester and Mr. Alexander Baring take walks to- 
gether on the Grand Junction Road. This reunion is thought to be- 
token no good to: the Administration,’ to which his Royal Highness 
and the retired merchant are so bitterly opposed. 

The Duke of Devonshire, being incapacitated: by lameness for per- 
forming some of the principal duties of Lord Chamberlain, has twice 
tendered his resignation within a few weeks. But his Majesty has 

ositively refused to accept it; and the Vice-Chamberlain, the 
arl of Belfast, supplies the place of the Duke. 


HONOURS, &c. 
From tur. Lonnpon GazettE. 

Tue Pavition, Brienton, 5th November 1833.—The King was this day pleased to 
eonfer the honor of Knighthood upon Lieutenant-General Parneas Riavi, Knight 
Commander of the Royal“Hanoverian Guelphic Order. 

Wurrenann, 2d November 1833.—The King has been pleased to give and grant unto 
Warsan Crarx, of Norton Court, in the County of Gloucester, Gent., his Royal 
licence and authority, that he and his issue may assume and take and henceforth use, 
the surname of Dyer only, instead of that of CLarK, not only in compliance with a 

roviso and direction contained in the last will and testament of his maternal uncle, 
Watmense Dvenr, late of Bredon, in the county of Worcester, and of Nailsworth in 





the said county of G1 ter, Esq., d d, but also in testimony of his grateful and 
affectionate respect for the memory of the testator. 





The Mictrapatis. 

Saturday last was the great 9th of November. The Lord Mayor, 
Aldermen, and other civic authorities, met as usual at Guildhall; went 
in procession to the Tower ; and in the City barge to Westminster Hall ; 
where “the Right Honourable Charles Farebrother” was presented 
to the Court in due form by Mr. Law, the Recorder. Lord Lynd- 
hurst addressed some complimentary sentences to the new Chief Ma- 

istrate ; who was then sworn in with the usual ceremony. Lord Lynd- 

urst seems to have been very much inclined to make a joke of this 
serious City affair; for he put on his black cap in so singular a manner 
as to make every body, including even ‘“ Brother Bayley,” laugh 
heartily ; and, observing Captain Ross in the civic procession as be 
‘was leaving the Hall, he called out, ‘‘ Why, there goes Captain Ross!” 
unfortunately, the Captain did not hear the observation, and passed on. 
Again, the report in the Chronicle says, thatthe Chief Baron “ threw 
the Bar and all present into fits of faughter,” by saying to Sergeant 
Bompas, whom the above ceremony had interrupted in the midst of a 
long argument, ‘ Brother Bompas, will you go on with your argument 
now?” The joke must have been irresistible. 

At the dinner at Guildhall, in the evening, the company was very 
brilliant, though no ladies of the nobility honoured the Lady Mayoress 
with their company. There was an ample supply, however, of City 
beauty ; among which that of the Lady Mayoress was conspicuous : 
the Chronicle reporter says, that she is really a very stately, fine woman, 
and was most splendidly dressed. Among the company, were theDuke 
of Richmond, Lord Brougham, Lord Melbourne, Lord. Althorp, Lord 
Palmerston, Lord John Russell, Sir Thomas Denman, and most of the 
Judges, Sir James Scarlett, Sir Charles Wetherell, Sir Edward 
Sugden, Sir Launcelot Shadwell, Mr. Grote, Mr. Lyall, Mr. Craw- 
ford, Captain Ross, and Sir Peter Laurie. 

Lord Brougham’s health was drunk, after those of the Royal Family 
andthe late Lord Mayor. In returning thanks, Lord Brougham ex- 
pressed himself 

somewhat surprised that he should be singled out by his Lordship, and that 
his health should be proposed independently of that of his noble colleagues. He 
could attribute it only to one circumstance,—namely, that he enjoyed the ad- 
vantage over his noble and right honourable colleagues of having been a citizen 
of London longer than they had. He now had the honour to hold a situation 
very different from that which he held when he first had the happiness to be en- 
rolled amongst them ; and as it was now the interest of his theektidtens to 
watch his conduct, he would say, that he would endeavour so to execute the law 
as te make it respected, and so to amend the laws as that they might be loved as 
well as respected. He begged to take the liberty of proposing to them their 
very excellent ‘ Chief Magistrate ;” with whom his acquaintance was not of 
yesterday, and whose talents, industry, and worth, commanded the esteem and 
respect of all who had the opportunity of knowing him. 

Lord Mayor Farebrother said— 

He had arrived at the rank he now enjoyed, not through high birth or distin- 
— talents, but'through an inviolable regard to truth and honesty of con- 

uct. His revered parents had taught him, that if he followed this path, he 
might consider no honour as beyond his attai t; but they still taught. him 
to regard a clear conscience as the greatest reward he could possibly obtain. It 
would be his duty during the ensuing year to watch over the rights and privi- 
leges of his fellow citizens, to uphold their charters, and to dispense impartial 
justice from the Magisterial chair. He trusted ‘that he should perform. the 

uties which devolved upon him without fear or favour, and that he should re- 
furn to them the high office with which they had intrusted him unsullied in 
honour and unimpaired in dignity. 

The other principal toasts were the King’s Ministers, the Lady 
Mayoress, the Duke of Wellington (who was not present), Sir Thomas 
Denman, Mr. Grote, Captain Ross, and Sir Claudius Hunter. 





Sir 


aul a. 
Claudius made a speech in reply, but was quite unintelligible e 
ry > 
who sat very near to bir sf ahg 
eentertainment was very: handsomely-condueted, and the quanti 
of good things devoured was enormous: A list of the latter re oven 
) published-in the newspapers; there were 250) tureens of turtle sou 
87 turkies, 60 pheasants, 40 iabes of partridges;~ 100 dishes of fowls 
and capons, &c. &c., besides jellies, pies, and puddings without end, 
a — was closed by p — i and agreeable addition of a 
3 Which, we presume, as the next day was Sunda 
twelve o'clock, . j F chaps 

There was a plentiful sprinkling of Conservatives at the table, as was 
evident from the different reception which the different toasts met with, 
The King’s health was drunk with a decorous: modicum of applause: 
Queen Adelaide's with hearty cheering ; Lord Brougham had not much 
reason to complain ; but his Majesty’s Ministers were toasted with 
marked coolness. The favourite, however, was his Grace the Duke 
of Wellington, whose health was drunk with uproarious delight. 

A curious scene took place on Saturday, at’ the dirner‘of the Fish. 
mongers’ Company. The usual dulness reigned, till the Prime Warden 
gave ‘“ The health of his Majesty's Ministers,” several’ of whom bave 
lately been made members of the Company. On this Dr. Bowring 
rose, and begged to inquire of the Court, whether those “illustrious 
personages, whom they had the privilege to consider’ as brothers, had 
been informed that they now belonged to as close a borough as any the 
Reform Bill had opened, and formed part of a corporation as irrespon- 
sible and inaccessible as any which his Majesty's Commissioners were 
engaged im inquiring into? Orwere the Livery to consider the election 
of Lord Grey and his distinguished compeers as an evidence that the 
time was at last arrived in which the spirit of Reform had’ penetrated 
into that unreformed Court, and that the worshipful wardens were now 
willing to exhibit those accounts to the Livery which had been shrouded 
in darkness from time immemorial? Was it now to berhoped that-those 
immense sums, derived nobody knows whence, and spent nobody knows 
how, would be accounted. for to that body of which. the Court claimed 
to be only trustees?” Great applause followed this speech. No an- 
swer was made from the chair; but in the course of the evening, the 
Prime Warden ae a his regret that the convivialities of the day 
were interrupted y the intrusion of such topics. “Several of the 
Liverymen rose, and said that the Court had invariably refused to call 
the Livery together for business; that every entreaty had been addressed 
to the Court, privately and publicly, to allow the Livery to meet for the 
discussion of the Company’s affairs, but that the request had been 
always refused, and that they could get neither meetings nor accounts. 
A determination was expressed, by a large majority of those present, 
to pursue the investigation of the Company’s concerns until they were 
completely exposed to light. 

A numerous meeting of the electors of the ward of Portsoken took 
place on Tuesday night, to consider what steps should be taken to 
oust Mr. John Johnson, from the office of Alderman. Mr. Heard, 
the chairman, said that the present meeting was different from all 
former meetings on the subject, as the question was not between Mr. 
Scales and the Court of Aldermen, but between the free inhabitants of 
the ward and the Court of Aldermen, or their nominee; and the free- 
men had now resolved to take the affair into their own hands. Mr 
Tyers moved a resolution, that an application should be made to the 
King’s Bench by the inhabitants of the ward for a quo warranto to re- 
move Mr. Johuson from the office of Alderman of the ward, on the 
ground. that he had not been elected thereto: by the freemen. Mr. 
Aldred seconded the resolution, which was agreed to. Nearly 501. was 
subscribed in the room. towards the expenses. 

The Court of Aldermen have testified their respect for the memory 
of the Governor of Newgate, Mr. Wontner, in a kind and substantial 
manner. On Friday, after some discussion, it was unanimously voted 
that a letter of condolence should be addressed to his widow, anda 
gratuity of two hundred guineas presented to her. It is generally un- 
derstood Mr. Barrett is to succeed to the Governorship of Newgate. 

On Saturday, morning, there was a meeting of the St. Pancras 
Vestry; the senior Churchwarden in the chair. After a number of 
appeals against the new assessments had been heard, a letter was read 
from Mr. Thomas Goodchild, of Mecklenburgh Square, one of the 
County Magistrates, to the effect, that he considered the Vestry, as at 
present elected, an illegal body; and, acting on the opinion he enter- 
tained, he should refuse to pay the rates, and also to sign any warrants 
of distress for the payment of rates; that they might, if they thought 
proper, apply to the Court of King’s Bench for a mandamus to compel 
him to perform his duty as a Magistrate, he being ready there to meet 
them and try the legality of their election. 

The following letter throws light on the state of the question re- 
specting the rates : 


“ Police Office, Hatton Garden, 18th July. 
“ Sir—I am desired by Mr. Laing to inform you, that he has received a letter trom 
Mr. Phillipps, communicating to him, by the direction of Viscount Melbourne, the 
opinion of the Law Officers of the Crown, that the Magistrates of the Office would 
not be justified in issuing warrants of distress to enforce the payment of the rates of 
the parish of St. Paneras, in cousequence of the serious objections which. exist to the 
validity of the same. “1 am, Sir, your obedient se: vant, 
“'T. Mauzett, Chief Clerk, 
“'Tothe Vestry Clerk of the parish of St. Pancras.” 


The speculators in money- transactions, we understand, have recently 
become exceedingly impressed with the conviction that, whether by de- 
sign or accident, a great portion of the Dutch Stock has become the 
property of foreigners. Coupling this fact with the feelings which are 
involuntarily excited by the expensive and procrastinating policy 0 
[ollund, it suddenly begius to be seen, that whatever effect this costly 
policy might have upon Dutch credit or Dutch Stock, would fall prin 

_cipally upon foreigners, and so far prove a gain to the Dutch vation 

L itself. It can-searcely- be supposed that any thing of this nature has 
been anticipated ; but if the chapter of buman accidents and burnouts 
lead to certain possibilities or probabilities, there can be no harm 1 

* looking at things as they are.— Globe. 

The College of Surgeons has purchased a house adjacent to the 
"Museum, on: the site of which it is intended’ to erect a wing to theit & 





present building. ‘They will thus. have convenient: room for their @x- 
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tensive library, and be enabled.to-display the increasing treasures.of their 
museum. 
eapital of 60,000/.—Medical and. Surgical Gazette. 

On Wednesday night, Captain Ross, accompanied. by-some:friendsy 
visited the Royal Pavilion. Theatre, im the’ Whitecltapel Road, to wit- 
ness a melodramatic piece, entitled Captain Ross, or the King. of the 
Arctic Regions. _The gallant Captain. came. ineog.; but-hia- presence 
became known; the report soon got circulated, throughout the. neigh- 
bourhood, and in a short time-the theatre was erowded to. excess. 
Captain Ross paid the most marked attention to. the piece; and was 
frequently seen to laugh heartily at the performance, particularly that 
of Hislop, as the representative of himself. 

The Gravesend New Steam Packet Company, for carrying passen- 
gers between London and. Gravesend, and for occasional excursions, 
and towing vessels, has been formed, the whole capital having been 
taken. 


In the Court of King’s Bench, on Saturday, Sir James Scarlett 
applied on behalf of the Earl of Stair for leave to file a criminal in- 
formation against.a Mr. Twisden, who had endeavoured, to. provoke 
his Lordship to fight. a duel, by addressing the following language to 
him publicly in Regent Street : 

* You will not pay me what you owe me: you are a scoundrel, and I only 
regret that I cannot meet you in St. James’s Street to say so. Wherever I meet 
you I will tell you this.” ‘ 

The Judges, after consulting together, refused to grant the informa- 
tion “ for words.” : 

The Court on Wednesday granted arule to show cause why the trial 
of John Minter Hart, for defrauding Mr. Dugdale Astley, should not 
be removed from the Clerkenwell Sessions to the Old Bailey, or some 
other court where Mr. Rotch was not to preside as Judge. The ap- 
plication for the removal was founded upon the affidavit of the prisoner. 
It referred to the trial of Henry Palmer for the same offence as that 
for which the applicant was indicted ; and stated, that Mr. Rotch was 
on intimate teyms with Mr, Astley, the prosecutor, and his father-in- 
law, Sir Thomas Lethbridge ; and that, in order to obtaina true bill 
against Palmer, he had read an untrue account of the transaction for 
which the latter was to be tried, from the Satirist newspaper, to the 
Grand Jury. It also stated, that although Mr. Rotch was subpcenaed 
as witness for Palmer, he remained in court and presided as Judge 
after all witnesses had been ordered to withdraw ; and that he suffered 
the jury to depart from Court for an hour without any person to attend 
them, before they had delivered their verdict. These were the grounds 
on which Chief Justice Denman granted the rule. 

On the same day, Sir James Scarlett applied, on the part of Mr. 
Park, a gentleman of fortune in Northamptonshire, for leave to file a 
criminal information against the Reverend Mr. Tarbuck, the clergy- 
man, and a magistrate of the parish in which the former resided. Sir 
James stated the following circumstances as the grounds of the appli- 
cation. 

Mr. Park’s pleasure-grounds were separated from some land belonging to the 
Vicar by a sunk fence. His shrubbery also joined an angle of a wall which di- 
vided it from the churchyard. It appeared by the affidavit of Mr. Park, that in 
the month of January last, he discovered dies a painted window in his house 
had been broken ; at on searching the grounds next morning, the marks of 
footsteps were traced across the Vicar’s land, and into his garden ; and from the 
statement of the shoemaker who made the shoes, there was very little doubt that 
the Vicar’s son had been the person. Mr. Park, however, contented himself 
with offering a reward for the dunevery of the offender; and it happened soon 
after, that the young gentleman was actually discovered breaking Mr. Park’s 
windows. He was then taken before a Magistrate, and punished under the 
Wilful Trespass Act; which punishment Mr. Park supposed had engendered 
feelings of ili-will inthe Vicar towards him; for he soon after set up a claim of 
aright of way through Mr. Park’s pleasure-grounds, and threw down a part of 
the churchyard-wall, for the purpose of making a road through the shrubbery. 
Mr. Park stated that he should resist this claim; and proposed to try it in a 
court of law, without resorting to any violent measures; but this proposal was 
not acceded to by the Vicar, although a great number of the oldest inhabitants of 
the place stated that they never remembered any road in that direction, and that 
the grounds had been in their present state for forty years. On the 24th of 
August, Mr. Tarbuck assembled about three hundred persons in the church- 
yard, for the purpose of asserting the right of way; and made a speech to 
them, in which he stated that he was provided with pistols, which would be 
used if anybody resisted, and that he did not care if blood was shed. A ser- 
vant of Mr. Park sat upon the wall to warn them off; but he was soon removed ; 
and a mob of people, with the Vicar at their head, entered Mr. Park’s grounds, 
cut down the trees, and did a great deal of damage, for which some of them 
were taken before a Magistrate and bound over to appear at the Quarter-ses- 
sions. After they were liberated, the Vicar met them at a public-house and 
gave them a supper ; he himself sitting at the head of the table, and encourag- 
ing them in on they had done. 


e cost is to. be 10,0001 The: College has at present a, 





The rule was refused by the Court, on the ground that the defendant | 


ought to be indicted at the Sessions. 


Sir John Campbell moved, on behalf of the Earl of Durham, for a 
criminal information against the printer, publisher, and sole proprietor 
of the Durham Advertiser, for the libel with which our readers are 
already acquainted. 
fullest and most. direct manner every allegation contained in it. His 
Lordship added, ‘“ that. he verily believed the object of the publisher 
of such a false and calumnious statement was to irritate the pitmen, by 
making them believe that he was hostile to them and their amusements ; 
and that it was one of a series of libels of the same nature which had 
been published against him.” The Court granted a rule to show cause. 
Similar applications were then made against the Standard and the John 
Bull; and in these cases also the rules were granted. 

In the Bail Court yesterday, Sir James Scarlett applied to Mr. 
Justice Littledale for a writ of habeas corpus, to be directed to the 
keeper of the Norwich Gaol, to bring up Mr. Joseph Reeve, in order 
that he might be admitted to bail in that court. Mr. Reeve is the 
person who was committed on a charge of felony by the Magistrates, who 
inquired into the circumstances attending the wreck of the Karl Wemyss. 

he present application was grounded upon an affidavit by Mr. Reeve, in 
Which be asserts, in the most positive terms, his entire innocence of the 
offences charged against him, and enters into a minute account and jur= 
tification, of his. conduct: with regard to the passengers and their pro- 











The affidavit of Lord Durham contradicted in the | 


pérty on board the smack. Sir James Scarlett said, that the evidence 


respecting the purloining of Miss. Roche's reticule “was such that none 
but very ignorant and very prejudiced country Magistrates could have 
given it credence.” The habeas corpus was immediately granted, with 
a certiorari to thie. Magistrates to return the depositions.” The farther 
hearing of this.case is fixed for Wednesday next. Sa 

On Wednesday afternoon, James Gardner, a se was passi 
with his wife through Kingston Fair, when he- had some words wi 
one of the thimble-ring men; andit was agreed thatthe dispute should 
be settled by a pugilistic contest for a sovereign a side. On Thursday, 
the parties met near Kingston; und as Gardner was about to lay down 
his stake-money, his antagonist, whose name is Williams, ran to the bar 
of a booth, and seized a large and sharp-pointed carving-knife, which 
he plunged into Gardner’s left side, just below the heart. The poor 
fellow immediately fell senseless on the ground, beeding profusely. He 
is-now lying at the Old Harrow. Williams has been committed te 
Bridewell jail, to await the result of the wound. 

It is not a little remarkable, that in the city of Armagh, which has 
hitherto been regarded as the very concentration of all that is identified 
with Protestant feeling, fifty pounds have been subscribed to the 
Tribute, on the sole ground of Mr. O'Connell being a Repealer.— 
Morning Herald. 








Thomas Lavender was brought before the Marlborough Street Ma- 
gistrates on Saturday, on a charge of being connected with a gambling- 
house in Pickering Court, near Bury Street: It was at this house 
that the lady who entered it in the dress of a man (as mentioned in last 
week’s Spectator) was swindled out of 1,500. The officer who made 
the application last week for the warrant for the prisoner’s apprehen. 
sion, and who stated his name to be Campbell Lunn, again appeared 
to give evidence; and stated positively that he had seen the prisoner 
acting as dealer and banker at the house in question. The character 
of this witness, however, would not bear inspection. The prisoner said 
in his defence— 

‘¢ That individual (pointing to Mr. Lunn) a short time ago accosted me, and 
told me he expected in a very short time to receive the sum of 10,0002. ; of 
which 5,000/. he meant to sink in a life annuity, and with the other 5,0002 
he purposed to go to Lisbon, and set up a gambling-bank, which I was to have 
the management of, provided I chose to accompany him. The proceedings 
which he has now taken against me and others are for the purpose of gettin 
money from us. He has repeatedly done the same thing. He got a sum o 
money from Mr. Jones to compromise an indictment. From myself also he 
received a sum of money to stop proceedings he had commenced against me. 
From the proprietors of No. 40, Pall Mall, he received a large sum of money, 
for stopping proceedings against them; and had it not been for Mr. Lunn, I 
declare solemnly that I should not have been in England at this moment.” 

Mr. Dyer—* Even if we admit these charges against the informant to be 
well-grounded, yet it will not afiect your case, as you are charged with being 
coucerned in keeping a gambling-house in Pickering Court.” 

Mr. Lunn—* What the prisoner has stated is entirely false, I never received 
sums of money either from him or from any other person.” 

Prisoner—‘* What! do you mean to say I did not pay you a sum of money to 
stop proceedings against me. ?” 

r. Lunn—* You never did.” 

Prisoner—‘* Why, I can bring ten witnesses to it.” 

Mr. Lunn—“ I have no doubt you could find a hundred.” 

Prisoner—‘ Don’t you recollect what occured after you came out of Kingston 
gaol, where you were confined for bigamy ?” 

Mr. Chambers (to Mr. Lunn)—*‘‘ Now, Sir, on your oath, haye you ever 
received money from the defendant ?” 

Mr. Lunn—* On my oath, I never have.” 

Prisoner—‘ Your Worship, on my honour and God, he has. 
got his receipt to prove it.” 

Mr. Conant then examined the witness. 

Mr. Conant—* Pray, Sir, give me leave to ask you a few questions. When 
you saw me the other day on the subject of the present proceeding, you gave 
me the name of Campbell only; and you said you was an officer in the Army, 
and lived at No. 8, Castle Street. You wished me to write down your name 
and address myself.” 


Why, IT have 


Mr. Lunn—‘‘ That was because I had not my spectacles with me. I assure 
you I gave you the name of Campbell Lunn.” 
Mr. Conant—* I certainly did not hear the latter name then. However, 


you now state that you are not in the army, and give your address at No, 
15, Cook’s Row ; there appears a great deal of inconsistency in these statements.” 

Mr. Lunn—* I have lodgings at both places. I told Mr. Chambers that the 
latter address was the correct one, when I saw him on a former day.” 

Mr. Conant—“ What commission did you hold in the Army ?” 

Mr. Lunn—“ I was a Lieutenané in the 43d Light Infantry.” 

Mr. Conant—‘“ On a former occasion you said you were Major Campbell 
Lunn ?” 

Mr, Lunn—‘‘I held the rank of Major in the Portuguese service.” 

Prisoner—*‘ You never was in the Portuguese service.” 

Mr. Lunn—‘‘ I can produce my commission.” 

Mr. Conant—“ I have no hesitation in saying that I do not think it safe to 
proceed against the individual at the bar on the present information.” 

The prisoner, who said he had been employed. on the Continent 
during the war, in the Commissariat Department, was ordered to find 
security to appear and take his trial, as the Parish-officers of St. 
James’s undertook to prosecute him. 


Richard Battersby was held to bail. yesterday, at the Marylebone 
Office, to take his trial on a charge of indecent assault upon a girl 
twelve years old. The prisoner described himself as a member of the 
United Service Club, and late a captain in the 15th Regiment of Foot. 


John Metcalf was committed to prison for fourteen days, from the 
Union Hall Office on Tuesday, for carrying a large placard, on which 
were written some doggrel lines, stating that be had been fifteen years 
a sailor; and that, while aliens with dogs and monkeys were allowed to 
beg, he was not suffered to express his forlorn situation : 

‘A wretch like me must not his state express 
Of wanting labour, with a bit of chalk, 
Shameful perversion ! now grown old and poor, 
That Policemen, at their capricious will, 
May drag me hence to pass a month or more, 
In durance vile upon the treading-mill.” 
Underneath this effusion, were the words—‘ A free born Englishman, 
the admiration of the world, and the envy of surrounding nations.” A 
great crowd was collected round him, while he harangued, and ex- 
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Bibited himself as a sample of the ‘‘ envy of surrounding nations.” 
He + been a Captain's clerk, and for some time past had led a va- 
geant iife. 





Ov Wednesday morning, the second battalion of the First Regiment 
of Grenadier Guards, commanded by his Grace the Duke of Welling- 
ton; at present stationed at the New Barracks in the Bird Cage Walk, 
mauscered in the usual placé of parade, and marched to the King’s Mews 
Barracks, Charing Cross. Private Orger, belonging to the battalion, 
who had been about six weeks in confinement, was also brought out, 
and marched prisoner with them, to hear the minutes of a Court- 
martial read over which had been held upon him. This proceeding was 
eonsidered rather extraordinary, but was done to avoid publicity, as no 
ene could well be inflicted at the barracks in the Bird Cage 

alk without the whole neighbourhood hearing of it, particularly as the 
eraes of the wretched individuals had often offended the ears of the in- 
habitants of James Street. The battalion having arrived at the bar- 
racks, they were mustered in a stable in the Mews; Colonel Doyle, the 
eommander of the battalion, was in attendance ; and private Orger was 
brought out. Captain Torrens, the Adjutant, then read over the mi- 
nutes of the Court-martial which had been held upon Orger ; when it 
appeared that he was charged with insubordinate conduct, that he had 
come in a state of intoxication on duty, and when desired to give up 
his arms, he had threatened to run the first person through who dared to 
take them from him. On the above charge he was found guilty by a 
General Court-martial, and sentenced to receive five hundred lashes. 
lie was immediately tied up, and the drummers commenced their 
flagellation on his bare back. A fresh hand was procured at every twenty 
lashes, but nota sigh or groan escaped the unhappy object. After, 
he had received two hundred lashes without a murmur, Mr. Harrison, 
the surgeon of the regiment, went up to the man ; and from what he ob- 
served, gave orders to stop the punishment. A hackney-coach was then 
procured, which was brought into the Mews ; and Orger having been 
taken down, he was put into the coach with a guard, and removed to the 
military hospital in Rochester Row, Tothill Fields, Westminster ; 
when the proper applications were made to his back, which was most 
dreadfully lacerated.— Times. [This man was sentenced to undergo 
more than twice as much torture as his frame would bear. Two hun- 
dred lashes were probably as dreadful a punishment to him as eight hun- 
dred would have been to some others. The capability of endurance 
never enters into the calculation of Courts-martial when they pass sen- 
tences. If drunken officers as well as privates were flogged, this matter 
would be reformed. ] 

On Thursday sennight, a hogshead of brandy, the property of 
Messrs. Field and Co., of Mincing Lane, was stolen from the 
London Docks. It had been sold toa person who had arranged to 


send his cart for it on the afternoon of that day; but two hours ‘be- 


fore his cart reached the dock, it had been delivered to other parties, on 
the production of the Customs delivery order, who placed the cask of 
brandy in a light spring cart, and drove off with it. Three men have 
already undergone four examinations at the Thames Police-office; and 
it has been clearly proved they participated in the robbery, which was 
planned by Bannister, a shopkeeperin Colebester Street, Whitechapel. 
The Customs delivery order was obtained by a man who gave the name 
ef Tolley, on his naming the letter W., and the figure 8 on the cask, 
aud the ship Archimedes, which brought it to England. It transpired 
during the examinations of the three men, that any person naming the 
ship, letter, and figure, could obtain the delivery order of the Custom- 
house. officer of that department, for any quantity of wine, brandy, or 
other liquors in the dock, on which the King’s duty and other charges 
had been paid. Mr. Broderip, the Magistrate, expressed his very 
great surprise at this loose mode of doing business ; and said he hoped 
that the mercantile world would hear of it, and cause some alteration to 
be made, or robberies of this kind might be committed with impunity. 
The Thames Police are making strict search after Bannister. 

A gang of swindlers have recently been victimizing the tradesmen of 
Richmond. At length the leader of the gang has been lodged in prison 
for debt; from whence, after undergoing the purifying process of the 
Insolvent Court, he will probably emerge to renew his operations. 

A parcel was stolen the other day from the Barton mail-coach, cons 
taming upwards of 150/. in notes, &c., and some valuable papers, ad- 
duessed to Mr. George Capes, Gray’s Inn. 

When the Chester mail was preparing to start from the Golden 


Cross, Tuesday evening, a box and dressing-case belonging to 
Lord Coléavere ‘stolen. ‘The box contained a quantity of minerals, 
and the dressing-case five gold seals. 


An extetisive burglary was committed on Tuesday night, on the pre- 
mises of Mr. Grant, at Notting Hill. The robbers entered the pre- 
mises unheard, and succeeded in carrying off a quantity of plate, linen, 
bedding, and furniture ; with which they escaped in the fog, and arrived 
in Oxford Street with their booty. They were stopped by two Police- 
men with the whole of the property, and a quantity of housebreaking 
implements in their possession. 

As Colonel Whalley, of Hermes Terrace, Chelsea, was returning 
home between seven and eight o'clock on ‘Tuesday evening, he was at- 
tacked by a ruffian, in Grosvenor Place, who knocked him down and 
robbed him of a valuable watch. The fog was very thick at the time ; 
and the robbery was so sudden, that the Colonel had not an opportunity 
ofeven catching a glance at the villain, who was out of sight in an in- 
stant. 

Myr. William Tuffnell, the Clerk in the Audit Office, who lately 
gave evidence on the trial of Mrs. Hampton’s servant for robbery, died 
ow Tuesday night. It was supposed that his death was occasioned by 
the wound in his. throat, which he bad cut with bis penknife, as we 
aentioned in the Spectator two weeks ago; and a Coroner's inquest 
accordingly was held on the body on Wednesday. © It was stated, how- 
ever, by his surgeor and other persons, that he had suffered great men- 
tal anguish, in consequence of the discreditable circumstances under 
which he had appeared at the trial; and that an abscess had formed in 
the skull, and produced an effusion of water on the brain, which caused 
his death. The surgeon stuted, that although the wound in his throat, 
wight have hastened his end, yet that he could not long have survived 


| College Green, negatived almost by acclamation. 





the effects of the abscess. The Jury, upon this evidence, returned a 
verdict of “Died a natural death, from an abscess on the brain.” 
Mr. Tuffnell was in his thirty-first year, and the son of a respectable 
gentleman in Bath. 

About four o’clock yesterday afternoon, Mr. John Bingley, a gentle- 
man of highly respectable family in the county of York, destroyed him- 
self by cutting his throat with a razor, in the Fleet Prison. He had 
been a prisoner more than eight years. 

On Wednesday afternoon, a distressing accident occurred under the 
windows of Mr. Bulkeley’s house in Curzon Street. Sir Mark Sin- 
gleton had called; and whilst his cab, and a servant mounted on a 
valuable horse following, were waiting at the door, a gig with a high- 
spirited unbroken horse came with a tremendous fury down the street 
(having thrown out the driver), knocked over Sir Mark’s cabriolet, 
shivered it to pieces, and so cut and dislocated the limbs of the horses 
that a veterinary surgeon ordered them to be immediately destroyed. 
Several people were thrown down on the pavement, and a passing gig 
broken to pieces. 

On Thursday week, the wife of the coachman of Mr. Law, of Mon- 
tague Place, was in the act of throwing some water from the loft of Mr. 
Law’s stables in Montague Mews, when the gate against which she 
was leaning flew epen, and she fell headlong to the paved yard. Her 
husband, who was employed in the stable, heard the crash; and on 
running out, saw his wife weltering in her blood, with her skull bat- 
tered in. She died the next day. : 

Yesterday week, the daughter of Mr. Creek, a pawnbroker in Ber- 
mondsey, committed suicide in a fit of religious frenzy, by hanging her- 
self to the hook of a trap-door at the top of her father’s house. 





The Country. 

The Earl of Durham attended a public dinner at Sunderland on 
Wednesday week, to which he was invited by the principal inhabitants 
of that place and the gentry of the neighbourhood. In the course of 
the evening, his Lordship addressed the company several times. He 
described the state of the county of Durham in 1813, when he was 
chosen the first time to represent it. ® 


‘© There was then no public feeling of any description. The gentry of the 
county were chiefly Tories ; the Magisterial Bench was filled by the same party ; 
all public meetings were held at the gates of the Bishop’s Palace, and the Re- 
verend Prelate generally attended ; instructions were given to the tenunts how 
they were to vote, and their hands were held up according to the inclination, 
and in obedience to the bidding, of their landlords. On one important occasion, 
which some of you may remember, even the eloquence of my illustrious relation, 
Lord Grey, and of my honoured father, failed to produce any effect—they were 
opposed by the Bishop and the Tory gentry ; and resolutions similar to those 
that were carried with enthusiasm, in other parts of the kingdom, were, on the 
It was under these circum- 
stances I presented myself to the notice of the freeholders of the county. I know 
that, on that occasion—and I own it with pride and pleasure, for you knew no- 
thing of myself—I was elected solely on the strength of the character and repu- 
tation of my father: and I may express to you a confident hope, that in every 
subsequent action of my life, Idid nothing to disgrace his name. 

In allusion to the first public meeting held in Sunderland, he said— 

“It was convened by the late Rector, on the question of the disturbances at 
Manchester. I came alone into the room, and found a party of gentlemen, 
chiefly of the neighbourhood, who said they were representing the sentiments of 
Sunderland. I thought it a strange mode of representing those sentiments, to 
hold a meeting of which no public notice had been given. I addressed them on 
the subject ; aud in half an hour, the inhabitants of the town flocked in; an 
adjournment was carried for two or three days, and then the real and unani- 
mous feeling of the town was clearly ascertained. It was the occurrence of all 
these circumstances which enabled me to contend, single-handed, against a 
greater power and influence than was ever exerted against one individual. LThad 
against me, and against you—for we were all fighting for one common cause— 
the influence of the Crown, the Bishop, the Dean and Chapter, the Bench, and 
the greater proportion of the gentry, who were Tories; and every resource of 
that powerful combination was brought into the field, without the slightest 
scruple or delicacy whatever. We fought together and triumphed.” 

Lord Durham then spoke in the following manner of bis elevation to 
the Peerage— 

** T know that in this transfer of the sphere of my duties I abandoned a stage 
on which I might, perhaps, have distinguished myself more, and where, in the 
present state elnaten, I might have gained more influence on my countrymen 
than that on which 1 am now placed. But I considered that some benefit might, 
perchance, be secured, by placing in that House one who was born, bred, and 
educated amongst the people—( Great and continued cheering. )—one who, 
from early conviction, had felt that the main object which a statesman ought to 
have in view, should be the happiness of his fellow-countrymen, not the attain- 
ment of any object of ambition, except so far as that should be connected with 
the advocacy of that grand and glorious cause—and to defend the publ c in- 
terests amongst those who were not, by education or habit, inclined to attach so 
muck importance to them as himself. Under these circumsta:«- unpleasant 
as was the task, and unpleasant as I found it to be opposed |: aally to the 
habits and prejudices of those amongst whom I was placed, the ».cvious educa- 
tion of the House of Commons enabled me, I believe, to perform more important 
services than I could have rendered my country had I remained fighting its 
battles with others, my friends, in the Lower House. Thus much I do know, 
that the experience I gained in the House of Commons was very often of most 
essential service in the conducting of public business, and in eliciting important 
information, when it devolved upon me to defend the rights and liberties of the 
People, in the discussion of measures brought before the House of Peers.” 
( Loud applause. ) 

He advised the electors to examine closely the conduct of their 
members; for they might be sure that second only in importance to 
the conduct of their representatives, was the conduct of the constituent 
bodies. 

‘© Of what avail is it to confer those privileges upon you which raise you to 
the rank and dignity of freemen—which enable you, through your Representa- 
tives, to defend the commercial interests of this port, and of the country at 
large—of what avail, I ask, are those privileges, if you do not exercise them 
with reference to the general good of the country. I exhort you to impress 
upon your friends and neighbours the absolute necessity of acting upon public 
principle; and of increasing vigilance ; for if the — ane Jiberties of the 
country are not strictly attended to, they may, in the hour of triumph, be suf- 
fered to fall as much into abeyance as they were before. We live in no ordinary 
times. I repeat that I fear there is a restless spirit abroad; and I am sure it 
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can only be allayed by the means to which I alluded on a former occasion ; and 
by wise and ~— men, like yourselves, who also have he gad and a stake in 
the country, demanding those wise and useful reforms which would lead, not to 
convulsion, but to security. We have to contend against those who desire no 
reformation, and would return to the old days of corruption, and also against 
those who would introduce confusion and revolution amongst us.” 

Mr. Faweett proposed the health of his Majesty’s Ministers; be- 
cause he hoped that we might look upon them ‘‘as those who will be 
the constant and determined advocates of political improvement—who 
will boldly and strenuously assert sound political principles, and with 
strict justice and good sense enforce them.” 

Mr. Hedworth Lambton, when his health was drunk, returned 
thanks in a speech of some length, and pledged himself to follow in 
the footsteps of Lord Durham. When he canvassed the county, he 
was but little known to the electors ; but they promised him their votes 
with this simple remark, ‘“* You are Lord Durham’s brother, and that 
is enough.” 


The Reverend Mr. Grant proposed the health of the Countess of 
Durham and her family. Lord Durbam, in returning thanks, observed, 
that he was atrue friend to the Church of England, though he would 
remove the abuses which disfigured it, and would cut off the excrescences 
which impaired its utility, and obscured its beauty. Then, alluding 
more particularly to the toast which had been given, he said— 

“‘ Now with respect to the toast itself—the sentiment it breathed—the kind 
attachment it expressed to my family—I will only say, and you will not accuse 
me of vanity when I make the assertion, that I expected no less from you. If 
my family has been connected, as it has been for eight hundred years, with the 
county of Durham—if tradition runs not to the time when it was not connected 
with its best interests—if, during the whole of that period, it has been ever 
identified with the prosperity and anxious to defend the interests of the 
county—if, from the first moment when it obtained the right of representation 
in Parliament, some member of my family has represented either the county or 
the city of Durham—and if no antiquarian, however industrious, nor adver- 
sary, however bitter, can lay any charge against them of having ever conspired 
against the interests of the country—if from all but personal animosity to its 
present head it stands unspotted before you, I frankly say, that I did expect you 
would offer to it that grateful, but at the same time just and merited tribute, 
which has been conveyed in the applause with which you received this toast. 





If I live to have superintendence over the education of that portion of my 
family which may be interested in the further preservation of your rights, I shall 
bring them up in the principles, the assertion of which recommended their an- 
cestors to your notice; and be assured that, in the performance of that impor- 
tant duty, I shall be assisted, diligently and ardently, by the noble lady whose 
health you have drunk—who feels, with me, an equal interest in the prosperity, 
happiness. and welfare of the kind and dear friends whom I now sce around 
me.” (Prolonged cheers.) 

The healths of Lord Grey, Lord Brougham, the Reverend Doctor 
Wellesley, Rector of the parish, and many others, were given in the 
course of the evening; and Lord Durham and other gentlemen spoke 
repeatedly, His Lordship was constantly greeted with the warmest 
cheering. 

The electors of the borough of Salford were assembled on the even- 
ing of Wednesday, in the Townhall, to hear the explanations of their 
representative, Mr. Joseph Brotherton, relative to his Parliamentary 
conduct in the late session. Mr. Brotherton recapitulated the pledges 
he had given to his constituents, and now proved to their satisfaction 
that he had fulfilled them. He also enumerated the measures which he 
conceived ought to be brought forward next session; among the most 
important of which he ranked the repeal of the Corn-laws. He said— 

‘* T consider that this tax is at variance with the principles of sound policy, of 
justice, and of humanity. Its continuance is defended upon the ground that 
protection ought to be afforded to the agricultural classes; but what does that 
protection mean? It means an increase of prices, which those persons are inte- 
rested in maintaining who conceive that it is for the interests of those who have 
corn to sell that prices should be kept up. But I think it would require very 
strong arguments indeed to convince those who have to buy food, and who feel 
every day the necessity of eating it,—I say it would require very strong reasons 
to convince them that it is not their interest to get bread as cheap as they can. 
I think, therefore, that it would be very beneficial to the community in general 
were the Corn-laws repealed ; for it is not the producing classes, it is not the 
agricultural labourer, it is not the farmer who wish the continuance of them ; 
but it is the wealthy landlords, who desire to continue the monopoly, and to 
put the profits of it into their own pockets. I therefore think it will be my 
duty, when this question comes before Parliament, to give a motion for their 
repeal all the support in my power.” 

Mr. Brotherton was accompanied by Colonel Evans; who also ad- 
dressed the meeting. 


The York city election terminated on Saturday, in the triumphant 
return of Mr. Dundas, the Whig candidate; beating Mr. Lowther, his 
Conservative opponent, by a majority of 494. 

A deputation from the supporters of Mr. T. S. Duncombe in Hert- 
ford, waited upon that gentleman, at his house in Arlington Street on 
Thursday week, for the purpose of presenting a magnificent silver 
epergne from his former constituents. The following was Mr. Dun- 
combe’s reply to the address made on the occasion by one of the 
deputation. 

.  T cannot receive this flattering testimony of your approbation without the 
liveliest sense of honest pride, as well as of heartfelt gratitude ; and I hope that 
you will not hesitate to believe me, when I assure you that the splendid magni- 
ficence of the present constitutes, in my estimation, the least part of its value. 

henever I cast may eye upon it, I must be reminded of our political connexion, 
and the proof it affords me of your satisfaction, that I have never failed asserting, 
to the utmost of my power, both the independence of your ancient borough and 
the rights and liberties of the people. Whether, gentlemen, the disgraceful causes 
alluded to in your address, that last year led to the interruption of our political 
connexion, shall be permitted to prevail or not, must depend upon circumstances 
over which I can have no control; but let me entreat you to believe, that, 
whether in or out of Parliament, I must always look with anxious interest to 
every thing connected with the county and borough of Hertford, since I can 
never cease to be grateful for the warm and liberal support that you have so re- 
peatedly afforded me when aspiring to the honour of becoming your represen- 
tative, and for the various and numerous expressions of personal friendship and 
kindness that I have experienced, and to which your present this day has made 

4 most flattering addition.” 

When the Duke of Cleveland was about to take leave of the ex- 
borough of Camelford, on the passing of the Reform Bill, his Grace 
was applied to for some assistance towards extinguishing the tolls of 


the market, as being the best thing that could be done for the place. Ie 
compliance with the request so made, his Grace has given six fields te 
the Corporation, for the object in view ; these fields are freehold pro- 
perty ; they contain eight acres, and are near the town; the rent ob- 
tained from them is fully equal to the amount received for toll, Xe. “In 
consequence of this gift, the market at Ca. elford was free of toll from 
Friday, November &th; and it is hoped that the benefit anticipated from 
the parting-gift of the patron will be realized.— West Briton. 





Our Inspector under the Factory Bill met the manufacturers -ia 
Taunton on Saturday last. They represented to him in strong terms 
the utter impracticability of the measure. The provisions, they say, 
are so vexatious, that masters will be unable to escape the numerens 
penalties to which they are made liable. A general notice has been 
given of a reduction of wages; which has, of course, occasioned much 
discontent among the workmen. Sherborne Journal. 

In the last session of Parliament, an act was passed, upon the re- 
commendation of the Law Commissioners, giving authority to the 
Sheriffs of the different counties, by order of the Superior Courts, te 
try cases on actions for less than 20/., and incidental to this the further 
power of appointing courts to be held in any places in the county for 
that purpose. By this, the great expense attendant upon taking wit- 
nesses to the county town will be obviated, the delay occasioned by the 
suitor being obliged to wait for the assizes prevented, and a debt may 
now be recovered within three weeks of the time of the demand for pay- 
ment. In acting upon this important alteration of the law, the Sheriifs 
of Devonshire, Kent, and some other counties, have already divided the 
counties into divisions where causes are to be tried. 

At the majority of the cotton factories in Oldham, the employment 
of the hands for only half time continues, greatly to the disadvantage 
and distress of numerous families. The workpeople at a few of the 
mills have, however, again begun to work full time. A brisker demand 
than there was some time ago has arisen for cotton hand-loom cloth ‘of 
a new description. Silk weaving, as winter is hastening towards us, 
declines in spirit.—Manchester Chronicle. 

In Preston, in consequence ef yarns having settled down te 
the prices paid previous to the late speculations in cotton, plain 
goods are dull of sale; but checks are in great request, and. one house 
in Manchester has offered to employ as many weavers as will apply 
on tape and other checks, from forty to fifty-six reed, at an advance of 
ten per cent. on the present wages. The quilt and counterpane trade 
is languid ; waste yarns maintain their prices better than the finer sorts. 
— Manchester Chronicle. 

The combinations of the workmen connected with the various 
branches of the building trade in Manchester are considered at an end. 
Nearly nine-tenths of the members of the Trades’ Union have totally 
repudiated the association; and as a proof of their returning good sense, 
it may be mentioned that they are loud in their condemnation of the 
despotism and rapacity of the self-called leaders or directors, The 
master builders, much to their credit, have taken their repentant jour- 
neymen into employ again; and there is an evident desire “ te forget 
and forgive” on both sides. 

It is in the contemplation of several gentlemen in Birmingham to 
provide ground, as near the centre of the town as possible, for the re- 
creation of all classes of the inhabitants in the games of cricket, racket, 
and quoits, and such other games as may conduce to health and amuse- 
ment. The plan is patronized by Earl Denbigh, Earl Dartmouth, 
Earl Howe, Sir G. Skipwith, Sir Eardley Wilmot, Mr. Bolton King, 
Mr. Congreve Russell, the members for the borough, the municipal 
officers, &c. [It would seem that there is nothing like a little insubor- 
dination to attract the attention of the “ puff and patty portion of man- 
kind” to the necessity of providing for the ‘“ health and amusement” 
of the poor. ] , 

‘There are sixty-one packs of fox-hounds this season in England, 
with one hundred and thirty masters. Among the noble masters, are 
the Duke of Grafton, of two packs; Earl Fitzwilliam, three packs ; 
the Duke of Cleveland, two packs ; Lord Petre, two packs; the Duke 
of Beaufort, two packs; Lord Segrave, Lord Forester, three packs.; 

Earl of Lonsdale, two packs ; Lord Yarborough, Lord Scarborough, 
Earl Padnor, two packs ; Lord Harewood, Lord Middleton, and Lord 
Hawke. The counties which have the greatest number of packs are 
— Yorkshire, ten; Sussex, four; Surrey, three; Somerset, three; 
Staffordshire, three; Lincoln, four; Leicester, three; Kent, foxr; 
Herts, three; Hants, five; and Essex, five. In Scotland there are 
seven packs, by the Duke of Buccleugh, Lord Elcho, Mr. Ramsey, 
Lord Kilburn, Lord Kintore, Mr. Murray, (Dumfries), and Captain 
Wemyss.—New Sporting Magazine. 

A plan has been issued for establishing a new public burial-ground 
at Manchester, by a capital of 200,000/. in twenty thousand shares of 
102, each. 

_ It is said that the Devonshire and Cornish farmers, by wearing fustian 
jackets, have done more than any other class of men in the community 
to depress the price of wool.— Globe. 

The fruiterers and green-grocers of Richmond and Kew have suf- 
fered severely since the departure of the Duke of Cumberland for the 
Continent. The fruits and vegetables of the Royal Bijou ‘Gardens 
are now sold by a servant of his Royal Highness; and a3 royal fruit is 
preferred to any other, the business of the fruiterers is materially de- 
creased, 

_ The King has contributed 1002. to the fund for building awd.endow- 
ing the free church now erecting in the eastern part of Brighton. 

A severe shock of an earthquake was experienced at Chichester on 
Thursday morning, about twenty minutes before four, attended with a 
loud rumbling noise: the shock was so great that it caused the town- 
clock as well as many others to strike. At a quarter before six, a 
second shock was felt, but not so violent as the first. This is the third 


shock of earthquake which has been felt in this neighbourhood withia 
these three months, 





Mr. Hammond, a member of Merton College, Oxford, went out 





yesterday week with Lord Radnor’s fox-hounds, and in t&king a leap 
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over u low fence, in company with Mr. M. Goodlake, near the Sands 
farm, was thrown from his horse, and pitched on his head; which so 
seriously fractured the skull and injured the brain, as to render him 
totally insensible, He was taken to Mr. Mattingley’s house, near 
Shillingford, where he died the same evening. 

On Saturday evehing last, a very serious accident occurred on the 
Romford road, near the sign of the Three Pigeons, just after nightfall. 
Mr. Rose, a master cooper, of Bow, was returning home from South- 
gate in a light spring van, accompanied by Battershall, one of his men, 
and following the track of a stage coach, which was passed in an oppo- 
site direction by a gentleman on horseback, who rode with such speed 
and incaution as to run against the van.. His horse received a severe 
blowion the head against the front of the van, and fell immediately, 
rolling over his rider ; ‘the concussion was so great as to turn the van- 
horse round; the latter plunged and broke the shafts, and Mr. Rose 
and his man were both thrown out. ‘The man had his ribs broken ‘by 
the rail of the van, and was also severely injured in his legs and hands 
by his fall upon the ground. Mr. Rose had his skull fractured, and 
Jay-senseless upon the road. Mr. Edmund Manning, of Chadle Heath, 
with his chaise, in which there were two ladies, came up immediately 
afterwards, and, at the request of Battershall, alighted, to render as- 
sistance ; while doing so, the van-horse, which had run away, was 
turned back by some people on the road, and galloped past Mr. Man- 
ning with the broken shafts trailing behind him, one of which struck 
that gentleman on the head and fractured his skull also; leaving him 
senseless by the side of Mr. Rose, whom he was endeavouring to lift 
up. The shricks of the ladies brought some men to their assistance ; 
and the injured parties were conveyed to the house of Mr. Maiden, a 
surgeon at Stratford, who dressed their wounds, after which they were 
taken to their respective dwellings. Mr. Manning, Mr. Rose, and 
Battershall, the servant, are now lying in a very dangerous condition. 
The horseman who was the cause of this chain of accidents made off 
auring the confusion, and his name and residence are both unknown. 

On Sunday evening about half-past seven, the town of Ramsgate 
was thrown into great alarm bya brig, the Swift, of Sunderland, lying 
in the harbour, taking fire. It appears that the Captain had left the 
the vessel in the evening to attend chapel; and during his absence the 
fire in the cabin-stove communicated to the adjoining wood, and it was 
not until the flames burst up the hatchway that it was discovered. Two 
engines were immediately conveyed to the spot, and, assistance being 
promptly rendered, the fire was got under. Had it occurred two hours 
earlier, it must have ended in the total loss of three vessels; as the 
tide would then have been out, and there would have been no means of 
obtaining water, nor of removing the vessels which were moored along- 
sideof her.— Kentish Gazette. 

The sea broke into a coal-pit at Workington yesterday week, during 
the time the men were at work. Most of the colliers had time to es- 
cape ; but twenty-two of them were confined by the water, and remained 
below in a state of dreadful suspense for five hours; when eighteen were 
extricated, but four poor fellows were found drowned in the pit. 


The number of incendiary fires has frightfully increased in the county 


of Norfolk. There were five during the last week. One on Sunday 
night, which broke out in a large barn at Wootton, the property of Mr. 
Armstrong; but this, with great exertions, was got under, and the in- 
cendiary taken into custody. Another on Monday, at Mr. Thomas 
Hase’s, of Corpusty, which burnt down a straw-stack and the barn- 
doors; but by exertions was prevented from proceeding any further. 
Gilbert Reynolds, a labourer in the village, is in custody on suspicion. 
This is the third on Mr. Hase’s premises, and the thirty-seecond in the 
hundred of South Erpingham, within the last three years. A third on 
the Wednesday evening, at Swafield, in a barn belonging to Mr. S. 
Kemp, by which the barn, stables, and outbuildings, with a quantity of 
oats, were totally destroyed. A fourth on the Thursday night, on the 
premises of Mr. J. Cross, of Tower Earlham, near Norwich, by which 
a straw-stack, standing quite in the midst of other stacks, was destroyed. 
It was doubtless the intention to burn the whole. And there has been 
another at Mr. T. Gaskar’s, of Hillington, near Lynn, which destroyed 
a stack containing about six lasts of fine wheat. There are reports of 
others, but which we cannot depend upon. For the fire at Mr. K. 
Wright’s, of Sculthorpe, a labourer of the name of Groom, living in the 
village, has been apprehended, and fully committed for trial. 

On Tuesday morning, a fire was discovered ina hovel or open stable 
in a close in the occupation of Mr. Abraham Sapcote, farmer, at South 
Luffenham, Rutland ; and the building was in a short time entirely de- 
stroyed.: There is not a doubt that the fire was wilfully and maliciously 

‘ @ecasioned ; .and-a large reward is offered for the discovery of the 
offender. 

On Monday evening, two wheat-ricks, a bean-rick, a hay-rick, a 
barn, and a stable, the property of Mr. Samuel Pickett, of Wroughton, 
near Swindon, were consumed by fire—the work of an incendiary. 
The fire was kindled in that part of the farm-yard. where the wind 
(blowing hard at the time) was likely to -have the greatest effect. On 
the same evening, a rick of hay, valued at nearly 150/., the property of 
Mr. William Dowling, of South Tidworth, was set on fire, and wholly 
consumed. Strong suspicion is attached to some of the labourers in 
the parish out of employ. The property was insured. On the same 
night, at Clatford, near Andover, the whole of the premises of the late 

r. Head were consumed ; together with a large quantity of corn and 

“wool, and several pockets of hops. This fire was also the act of an in- 
cendiary. 

~~ A fire was discovered,.on Tuesday night, on a farm near Battle, 
when a wheat-rick was consumed. he rick was the centre one of 
nine ; and had not timely assistance arrived, the’ whole would in all 
probability have been consumed ; but the exertions of the inhabitants 

~ of Battle were successfully directed, and frustrated in some degree the 
diabolical purpose of the incendiary.— Brighton Guardian. 

‘The Cumbridge Chronicle gives the particulars of three fires which 

“have occurred during the week at Chatteris, in the Isle of Ely, by 
which a number of straw, barley, and wheat-ricks, have been destroyed. 
The same paper also mentions four other fires in different parts of the 
county of Cambridge, all attended with heavy damage, and all the work 
of incendiaries. ; . 





A Coroner's ‘Jury assembled at a tavern in:Plumstead on M 
mofning, to investigate the circumstances attending the death of Mr, 
George Bodle, of that place; who, as ‘was mentioned in last week's 
Spectator, died from the effects of arsenic, which was mixed with hig 
coffee at breakfast last Saturday week. The grandson of the deceased, 
John Bodle, who had been apprehended in London on suspicion of 
being principally concerned in the murder, was brought into court. He 
was attended by a solicitor: the parish authorities, who are bound over 
to prosecute, had also their professional: adviser. 

he evidence given before the Jury is of a very rambling and 
diffuse description, and was not concluded till Thursday evening. It 
appeared that the prisoner, for a few mornings previous to the death 
of his grandfather, had been in the habit of going to his house very 
early, to carry home milk for the use of his father’s family; and 
that he did soon the morning in question. | He sometimes also helped 
the servants at his grandfather’s with their morning's work, by opening 
the shutters, making the fire, and filling the kettle for breakfast. He 
was unusually early on this morning, and filled the kettle as usual; he 
then went home, and afterwards went to Woolwich. | Mary Higgins, 
his father’s servant, swore that she had heard him, the week before the 
supposed murder, express a wish that his grandfather was dead, for that 
he should then have a hundred or a thousand a year, and that he should 
like his grandfather to die one day, and his father the next: on which 
she observed, that it would be better one shovld die one week and the 
other the next, as then they would have time to settle their business, 
When the news of his grandfather’s being poisoned was brought home 
by his father, he was up stairs in his: room, and asked what was the 
matter; being told, he said nothing, but shut the door. In the course 
of the day, he said to his mother that he would not mind poisoning 
any body he did not like ; and when she said that she would not risk 
her soul, he replied, ** Oh, I would not mind,—give me the stuff, and 
you will see.” A quantity of arsenic was found in the prisoner’s box, 
which he had purchased of a chemist at Woolwich. ‘The conversa- 
tion above mentioned rests upon the evidence of the servant girl 
Mary Higgins. The prisoner and his mother in the most positive terms 
deny that any such occurred. The former, when called upon for his de- 
fence, gave a clear statement of his proceedings; in which he admitted 
the fact of his having been at his grandfather’s on the morning he was 
taken ill, and that he filled the kettle, and put it on the fire, by desire 
of the servant, as he had often done before. He utterly denied having 
poisoned the water in any way. He used arsenic for the itch, and had 
done so for four years: in this way he accounted for having so much of 
itin his possession. John Bodle, the prisoner’s father, said that he 
visited the deceased, and was with him half an hour before he died. 
He deposed that the latter had whispered to him that his grandson (the 
prisoner) was the murderer, and no other. But two women, who were 
close to the bed, and the room was so quiet that they could hear the 
least whisper, did not hear a syllable of this conversation. The old 
man repeatedly said to his son ‘* God bless you.” 

Considerable suspicion rests upon John Bodle, the father. He seems 
to be a man of indifferent character. He admitted having been once 
tried for cutting hop-bines, though he said that he was acquitted : there 
were also two discreditable transactions about a horse and a bill; and 
his son said that four years ago he deserted his mother and cohabited 
with another woman. The manner in which he gave his testimony was 
very suspicious, and he made numerous contradictory statements. He 
professed to be on good terms with his son, though he sometimes did 
not speak to him for days together; and never inquired where he had 
been after several days’ absence from home. He was evidently anxious 
to bring home the offence to his son. He admitted, that on the Friday 
night (the eve of the poisoning), he had left his bed and gone down 
stairs; but swore that he did not go out, and that he was not at his 
father’s at all that day. 

The deceased kept his coffee in a cupboard, and gave it out in a cup 
every morning. . But this cupboard, where the sugar also was kept, was 
not fastened ; any body in the house might have had access to it. 

There appeared no evidence to implicate any of the servants in either 
family. 

The Jury yesterday returned a verdict of Wilful Murder against the 
prisoner, John Bodle the younger ; and the Coroner bound over one of 
the deceased’s executors to prosecute him at the next Kent Assizes. 

Mr. W. H. Blatch, a farmer of Nutley, near Basingstoke, on the 
night of Tuesday week shot a man, who had formerly been his servant, 
and who had entered his house for the purpose of robbing it. Mr. 
Blatch was awakened by one of his female servants, the sister of the 
deceased ; who told him that some one was trying to get into the house. 
He took his gun, which he always kept loaded, and went down stairs: 
after searching a room adjoining a pantry in which the china and other 
things are kept, he went to the pantry, which had been locked on _ the 
passage side, and turning the key, prepared to enter, and on pushing 
back the door found some obstruction behind. He immediately stepped 
forward, and on turning round the door, discovered a man with a brown 
cap drawn over his eyes standing behind. He immediately called out 
« Hallo!” and not receiving any answer, fired, and the man fell, erying 
out-1epeatedly, “* Hallo!” as if calisng to some one outside. A Coro- 
ner’s Jury the next day found a verdict.of ‘‘ Justifiable Homicide.” 

James Dickenson bas been committed to Lancaster Castle, to be 
tried for beating his wife to death with a poker. A verdict of Man- 
slaughter was returned against him by a Coroner’s Jury, The prisoner 
and his wife lived in Liverpool. 

On his return from hunting on Wednesday week, Viscount. Dillon 
received a:severe blow of a pitchfork from a man, which knocked him 
off his.horse. The cause assigned by the man was, that Lord ‘Dillon 
had trespassed on his premises by jumping his horse into his cabbage- 
garden. ‘The man kept the horse in custody till his Lordship fetched 
a constable from Brighton. 

A -prizesfight took place on Tuesday, at Crompton, near Wolver- 
hampton. It commenced on the Wolverhampton race-course ; but. the 
Magistrates interfered, and the combatants, with the usual company of 
brutes and blacklegs, decarnped to Crompton, where the battle was ¥e- 
sumed,.and lasted an hour and a quarter. [At Crompton, we presume, 
there are no. peace-officers or Magistrates. This 1s. a case for 
Melbourne's interference: but his Lordship has something else to st- 
tend to than the preservation of order in the country. ] 
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LORD HARROWBY’S BOROUGH OF TIVERTON, 


Few persons who heard at the time, or who have since read the celc- 
brated speech of Lord Harrowby against the second reading of the Re- 
form Bill, can have forgotten the eloquent, impressive, and even pathetic 
account which his Lordship gave of his own connexion, and of the con- 
nexion of his family, with the borough of Tiverton. The attachment 
was, indeed, romantic in its origin, and more than romantic in its ardour 
and constancy. It began without interest on either side, and was con- 
tinued without any barter of support for patronage. The family of 
the Ryders and the corporation of Tiverton, united like two fond 
lovers, had never even suffered any of those drawbacks on their ardent 
attachments which are enumerated by the comic writer in the accidents 
to which fond loye is exposed : 

—_—_———— “ Injurin, 

Suspiciones, inimicitia, inducis, 

Bellum, pax rursum,” 
Their intercourse was marked by a generous devotedness, by an unvary- 
ing confidence, and an undiminished fondness ; and his Lordship pro- 
mised himself, and assured the House, that no nabob’s gold, no in- 
triguer’s arts, could ever step in to sever the connexion so fondly cherished. 
But what has happened since that glowing speech was delivered? Why, 
out of the two Members returned by his Lordship’s influence under the 
reign of the Corporation, he has not been able to return one for the 
town ; and seeing the dawn of Corporation Reform above the horizon 
last summer, he has himself thought proper to resign his Corporation 
honours! But we even find in the evidence given before the Muni- 
cipal Commissioners, that the connexion between his Lordship’s 
family and the Corporation was not so disinterested or so innocent as 
he had represented it. Mr. Patch and Mr. Wood, the present and the 
late Town Clerk for the borough, give'a less romantic account of the 
affair than that given in the House of Lords. Lord Harrowby, 
though not a resident in the borough, and therefore against the terms of 
the charter, which requires residence in order to secure the voluntary in- 
fluence of the Corporation in his favour, consented to become Mayor. 
“ Under this old system,” said Mr. Patch, ‘ we had no contests for 
members of Parliament. About a century ago there had been a con- 
test, when twelve divided against thirteen.” Happy borough, when 
thirteen corporators, with a noble Lord at their head, bound by his 
honour not to interfere with the elections of the Commons, could re- 
turn two Members to St. Stephen’s! In his character of mayor or of 

atron, or in some other undefined capacity, his Lordship, besides, was 

in the habit of giving the Corporation annually a pipe of wine. The 
following testimony on this subject may be as amusing though not so 
romantic asthe statement in the House of Lords.” 

“Did either Mr. Ryder or Lord Harrowby contribute any sums of money to the 
borough?—Sums of money! No, certainly; none. You heard yesterday that the 
town-elerk told you that they had given latterly a pipe of wine?—Yes. Annually ?— 
No, they did not give us many. Mr. Barnes—Please to understand that they had the 
use of our wine-cellar and used it gratuitously, and «a good many others who are doing 
all they can against us; but never again.” 

The whole disclosures made on the constitution of this borough—on 
its mode of electing corporators—on the qualifications of its Recorder, 
who is not to be learned in the law—on the selection of persons for 
mayors, who were sometimes clergymen, sometimes noblemen, and 
who were often non-resident, though bound to residence—on its mode 
of administering justice in the Court of Record—on its management 
of charitable property, and on some of the sources of its funds—are 
extremely curious. Connected with the latter point, are two disgrace- 
ful transactions, in which the Corporation exerted their patronage, 
derived, no doubt, from their Parliamentary influence, to procure situa- 
tions under Government for a Sir Jobn Duntze anda Mr. Hamilton, 
on condition of their contributing respectively 802. and 741. annually to 
their revenue.— Times. 


The Committee which sat last session on the salaries of the Officers 
of the House of Commons have in their report recommended the fol- 
lowing changes. 

The Speaker—Previously to the passing of the 30th Geo. III. the emolu- 
ments of the Speaker, excluding plate and outfit, did not exceed 38,0001. per an- 
num. By that act a salary of 6,000/. was attached to the office of Speaker. 
Besides this salary, the Speaker has an official residence, and receives an allow- 
ance for coals and candles costing 500/. per annum. On every new election of 
a Speaker, it has been the practice to allow him 4,000 ounces of plate (or about 
1,4001. in lieu of it), and 1,0002. b way of outfit, both being ailowed as often 
as he may be reelected! As the chief officers of state receive only 5,000/. per 
annum, the Committee recommend that the salary of the Speaker should be re- 
duced to that sum—that he should nave no allowance for coals and candles, and 
no grant for plate, but that he should have an outfit of 1,000/. and an official 
residence, tax free. Instead of a service of plate being allowed to each Speaker, 
it is recominended that 6,0002. should be laid out in plate, which should belong 
to the public, each successive Speaker having the use of it. 

The Speaker’s Secretary.—The Speaker's Secretary is recommended to be 
od a salary of 500/., instead of being allowed, in the shape of salary and fees, 





The Chaplain.—The duty of this gentleman consists in reading prayers at | 
the sitting of the House, for which he has hitherto been remunerated by the 
House requesting his Majesty to bestow upon him some preferment in the 
church, and after having said prayers at the table of the House for three half | 
years, it has been usual to give him a prebendal stall at Windsor, Westminster, 
or Canterbury. The Committee consider this an improper practice, and re- 
commend the payment of a salary of 200/. per annum. 

The Clerk of the 'House—The Clerk of the House of Commons formerly 
received from one source or another, 10,000/. a year, but late in the reign of 
George the Third, a salary of 3,500/. was attached to it, as also an official resi- 
dence worth 5,000/. per annum. The Committee propose to reduce this to 
*2,0007. The other clerks of the House are recommended to be reduced in a cor- 
ne manner. 

e Messengers.—Among the messengers very great changes are suggested. 
Pérsons who have'heretofore been in the receipt of 800/. or 900/. for opening 
ors, serving notices, and other not very arduous duties, are likely to be re- 
duced to 300/. and.250/. The total saving which will be made in the House of 
ee offices, if the recommendations of the Committee be adopted, will be 


TRELAND. 
In consequence of the threatening aspect of affairs with respect | 





to the public peace, the Attorney-General, under the sanction of | 


| the Edinburgh Whig party. 


the Lord-Lieutenant, and at the suggestion of our local authorities, 
sent down Mr. Seed, belonging to the Crown Solicitor's office, for the 
purpose of bringing forward for trial such cases of riot and assqult 
as, on investigation, appeared proper for public prosecution, at the 
expense of the county. Complete success has attended such pre- 
ceedings. Upwards of two hundred cases, connected with riot and as- 
sault, appeared upon the Crown books at the Quarter-sessions, just 
concluded at Borris-in.Ossory and Maryborough. The most :se- 
rious were prosecuted by the Crown; and sixty-seven have been found 
guilty, and sentenced to various terms of imprisonment, &c.—Leinster 
Express. [We thought that the Coercion Bill had restored tranquillity 
to Ireland. Vide the Ministerial Book of Wonders, and Whig Dia- 
ner Speeches, passim. ] 

A most extraordinary scene has just taken place in the Corporation 
of Dublin. The Common Council of that body held a meeting’ om 
Mondaylast, for the purpose of voting an address to Colonel Blacker, 
expressive of their approbation of his conduct, and pronouncing their 
censure upon the Government for removing him from the Magis- 
a The party upon whom the duty devolved of proposing so 
marked a resolution, was the same individual who opposed the ad- 
dress to the Marquis of Wellesley on his reappointment to the 
Viceroyalty. Meanwhile, the Court of Aldermen dissenting alto~ 
gether from the proceedings of the Lower House, the Lord Mayor 
endeavoured to act as a mediator between them, with the view of 
bringing about an amicable arrangement. His interposition, how-~ 
ever, proved quite useless; for the Commons were stubbornly #b- 
stinate, and the Aldermen determinately intractable. While a violent 
“collision” thus took place between the two branches of the Civic 
Legislature, and, neither being disposed to give way to the other, 
the Chief Magistrate proceeded to the Commons for the purpose 
of dissolving the meeting ; but three or four of them put their baeke 
to the door and sturdily kept him out. In this state of things, both 
he and the Court of Aldermen remained up all night; and the 
Sheriffs, espousing the cause of the Commons, declared the 
would hold watch and ward with them to the last. The vigils 
of both parties continued down to about two o’clock yesterday; 
when the Lord Mayor, contriving to get access within the door 
of the Lower House, declared the Assembly dissolved, and ther 
retired to the Mansionhouse. The Commons, however, at once 
pronounced this declaration to be contrary to law, and refusing to 
submit to it, have, up io the present moment, treated it with con- 
tumacious defiance, still keeping their ground under the official 
sanction of one of the Sheriffs. . . . . . ‘The fact is, they 
wish to continue sitting from time to time, so long as the investigation 
into their affairs is going on by the Government Commissioners ; but 
the Lord Mayor, and a majority of the Aldermen, are apprehensive 
that their deliberations may prove embarrassing and inconvenient, and 
are therefore anxious to put an end to them.—Dublin Correspondent of 
the Herald, November 13. 

A General Court-martial was opened last Monday in Dublin, to try 
Ensign Stirling, of the 64th Regiment, for wilful and corrupt perjury 
committed by him on the trial of Lieutenant Ewing, of the same regi- 
ment, in the month of August last. At the trial in question, Ensign 
Stirling swore that he had never stated to any person that he had given 
Lieutenant Ewing ten» pownds in an exchange of horses; but three 
gentlemen swore that he had given that account of the transaction to 
them. The affair was highly discreditable to both the officers. The 
Judge- Advocate said, that Ensign Stirling was highly connected; and 
up to the peried of this transaction, had borne a good character; but 
still that the Court must dischargeits duty. The sentence will not'be 
known until it has been sanctioned by the King. Lieutenant Ewing had 
been previously tried and acquitted, on the charge of having stated what 
was false in connexion with this transaction. [Miltary horse-jobbers 
seem to be on a par with their civilian brethren of the same trade. ] 

A mischievous outrage was committed in Dromonaire, in the county 
of Leitrim, on Thursday, the 31st ult. It appears that a meeting was 
conyened there on that day, by Mr. Daniel Stewart, a gentleman sent 
from England by Mr. George Lane Fox, for the purpose of improving 
the condition of his tenantry. After a number of the most respectable 
tenantry had met at the Lodge of Dromonaire, a body of persons, 
three hundred and upwards, armed with guns, pistols, pitchforks, and 
other weapons, headed by influential persons totally unconnected 
with the estate, and almost all from this county, went for the pur- 
pose of intimidating and preventing the meeting. ‘They took pos- 
session of ull the gates and avenues leading to the house ; knocked at 
the door; wanted, and repeatedly, with the utmost violence, attempted, 
to force it; and demanded that Mr. Stewart should be given up'to 
them. Had their demands been complied with, we are assured there 
can be no doubt his life would have been endangered. This lawless 
mob remained in possession of the premises for nearly three hours ; 
but, owing to the fear that some force might arrive, after firing several 
shots, they dispersed. — Sligo Journal. 

Last week, two private soldiers were punished by flagellation at the 
Castle Barracks, Galway, under sentence of court-martial. One re- 
ceived two hundred lashes, and the other two hundred and fifty. One 
of the drummers fainted during the process. 








SCOTLAND. 


The election of Councillors under the new act for Burgh Reform 
took place throughout Scotland on Tuesday the 5th instant. Thewe- 
sult is, the almost total clearing out of the old Self-elected set in 
every town. In Ediuburgh, Mr. Tait the bookseller, and after him, 
Mr. Ayton, the Advocate, both determined Radicals, were returned at 
the head of the poll for the first district. The Scotsman calculates 
that the Whigs will form a majority of about three to one in the new 
Town-Council; the Courier thinks that it is doubtful which side, the 
Whigs or Radicals, has the majority, : : 

A dinner was given in Edinburgh, on the 6th instant, to Mr. 
Jeffrey and Mr. Abercromby, by such of their constituents as ap- 
proved of theirconduct in Purliament. Mr. Adam Black was chair- 
man; and the company comprised most of the principal memberg of 
Mr. Jeffrey spoke at length when his 
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” ‘health was given. The tone of his speech was subdued and apolo- 
getical. He was content, he said, to take his chance with the rest of 
the Ministry—to rely on the verdict which the public had passed for 
such share of credit and blame as attached to them. He then pro- 
ceeded to explain and defend his votes on the questions of Naval and 
Military Sinecures, the Coercion Bill (on the Court-martial clause 
of which he votéd on the opposite side to Mr. Abercromby), and 
upon the grant of twenty millions to the Slaveholders. Regarding the 
lecires, Mr. Jeffrey mentioned a fact which we think has not 
before been publicly declared. He said— 

“ With regard to the Naval and Military sinecures, I may say that at the 
time the present Government were ranged in the ranks of the opposition, firing 
against the Ministry of that day in unmitigated terms—an exception was made 
of Naval and Military sinecures—such were the decided sentiments of Lord 
John Russell, and Sir James Graham before coming into power, and when they 
viewed the other sinecures as only paving the way for the ends of corruption. 
There was a Select Committee appointed to investigate this subject, which em-. 
braced the whole persons who in Parliament spoke in defence of those sinecures ; 
it also embraced Mr. Joseph Hume, Colonel Evans, Sir Henry Parnell, who 
opposed the measure on that occasion, with the usual vehemence and the usual 
energy of impeachment. Now, the result has been, that with the concurrence 
of those persons, the greater part of those allowances have been suffered to re- 
main during the lives of the present incumbents. That conclusion was come 
to on the irresistible evidence of accumulated proof, and, as you see, led to the 
change of even Hume himself, and all the other determined supporters of his 
views.” 

He concluded his speech with the following appeal to the merciful 
consideration of his constituents— 

*¢ T should supplicate for myself and my associates some continuance of favour 
for a Government who has thrown away all means of advancing their power ex- 
cept their popularity, and who have no hope of continuing in office except by 
conforming to the tenor of their past life.—who can have no interest but an inte- 
xest in common with you all, and in point of fact have not the slightest inten- 
tion of deserting the principles they first adopted, but only the desire of studying 
the more favourable time of carrying their views into effect. I hope therefore, 
you will cheer them on,—cheer them under the suspicions which uu fortunately 
sometimes cloud their career ; and I hope the end of the showery day will emerge 
in genial sunshine; and I also hope that then no stain or suspicion of merce- 
nary or unworthy motives will be laid to their charge.” 

Mr. Abercromby’s health was then proposed; and that gentleman 
spoke on the occasion in a much bolder and more decisive tone than 
Mr. Jeffrey. He avowed his disapproval of some of the measures of 
Government, though he thought that the present Ministers were the 
best that were to be had. With respect to the Coercion Bill, he said, 

“Tt has been my fate, on many occasions, to oppose coercive measures for 
Ireland ; for her whole history, ever since the Union, has been almost a series of 
coercive acts. Of these acts I never knew that they did not produce a tem- 
porary relief; but the discussions on the measure of last session proved that 
they had all failed to bring permanent relief. With this experience before me, 
I was not to blame if I looked at the measure with distrust; and if, with all 
my confidence in Ministers, some of whom are my dearest and best friends, I 
could not give up my opinions on a question touching the rights and liberties of 
my fellow-subjects. ( Cheers.) I knew they would not abuse it—they were 
incapable of abusing it; and if that knowlege had been sufficient, I would not 
have hesitated a moment to support them. My cbjections were, not because I 
was not sensible of the abuses in Ireland, not because I was not sensible that 
strong measures were requisite. I knew well that the first duty of the Ministers 
and of the House of Commons was to proteet the lives and property of the sub- 
ject; but the great difficulty was, how that was to be done. We had a volu- 
minous report from a Committee at the end of the last session, containing very 
important suggestions tending to secure the tranquillity of Ireland. J thought 
then, and I still think, that if the session had been opened by a liberal measure 
respecting the tithes, accompanied by some such measure as that proposed by 
the Committee, which was of itselfa severe measure, authorizing the Police 
forcibly to enter houses, and see if the inhabitants were at home—if these 
measures had been adopted the tranquillity of Ireland would have been 
secured.” 

He justified his vote against Ministers on the withdrawal of the 147th 
clause, and Triennial Parliaments ; and was loudly cheered throughout 
his speech. 

Sir James Gibson Craig proposed the health of Earl Grey and the 
Ministry. 

Sir Thomas Dick Lauder gave “ The Reform of 1832, as carrying 
into effect the principles of 1688.” 

He felt his friends had done him a disservice in putting this toast into his 
hands; for the subject was one on which he had so often addressed them, that 
he knew not now what to say. He would call to their consideration how the 
Reform Bill had been exempiified at the other end of the table. They had not 

merely the pleasure of sitting there under the influence of Reform, but they had 
had the satisfaction of a small taste of the House of Commons itself. They had 
had the satisfaction of seeing, or rather of hearing, one of the prettiest pieces of 
sparring with gloves on ( Great laughter and applause) between their two 

epresentatives, that ever he saw in his life; and these sparring about trifles 
assured him that the Reform Act was working well. Reform, it appeared ,was 
a plant of very slow growth; for the toast led one to suppose that it was planted 
in 1688, and it was only in 1832 they saw the first blossom. (Continued 
laughter.) He had heard of a plant, though he believed the account was fabu- 
lous, which only blossomed once in a century; but our plant took one half 
longer before it blossomed. But then, there was this difference between the aloe 
and reform, that the aloe died immediately after blossoming ; now, he trusted 
that reform would live and strike its roots deeper, and spread its branches wider, 
and give bi after bl , and root after root. ( Great applause. ) 

Many other toasts were given and speeches made; and the company, 
who mustered three hundred, separated about twelve o’clock. 


At the late election for the new Magistracy of Glasgow, Mr. D. 
M'Nicol voted for the Liberal list; but his vote was objected to, on 
the ground that he was not in the burgh register. On examining the 
Parliamentary Register, it was found that the Sheriff had marked him 
as “dead ;” and Mr. Turner (Town-Clerk) said, in these circum- 
stances, he was not entitled to a vote. Mr. M’ Alister, writer, said the 
individual had bona fide appeared at the poll. The Lord Provost 
thought that his appearance at the poll was a pretty good proof 
of his being alive. Mr. Turner said they could not alter the 
Sheriffs’ decision. The Lord Provost— So, then, although the man 
is alive we must hold him to be dead.” Mr. Reddie admitted it cer- 
— was rather awkward. Vote rejected. Of course the individual 
will have an action of damages against the Sheriff, for the loss of his 





On Monday last, about three o’clock in the aftertioon, on the farm of 
Mr. Lyon, Langshot, about two miles from Glasgew,-near to the Paisley 
Road, two hay-ricks, two wheat-stacks, and one barley-stack, were dis. 
covered on fire; and before it could be extinguished, they were all com. 
pletely burnt, except a part of each of the wheat-stacks. From the man. 
ner in which they were burning when first diseovered, there is every 
reason to believe that it must have been the work ofan incendiary. 

At Jedburgh, on Friday week, an old man of the name of William 
Wilson, more generally known, perhaps, under the designation of “the 
Jeddart poet,” died in great agony, in consequence of having fallen, 
during the preceding night, into the fire of the room in which he was 
sleeping. He had, it appears, risen out of bed for the purpose of pro. 
curing some water to drink, and had fallen against the grate. Stunned 
by the fall, and besides, it is feared, under the influence of liquor, he 
was unable to extricate himself from his situation until his head and 
one of his sides had been so severely scorched as to render every remedy 
unavailing.— Kelso Mail. 


Opinions of the Press, 
MILITARY FLOGGING, 

Moryrxnc Hreratp—Soon after his present Majesty came to the 
Throne, the public were informed by some of the Journals that affect 
to be acquainted. with much of what passes behind the curtains of 
Cabinets and Courts, that the King had expressed a decided ‘aversion 
to the cruel and degrading punishment of military flogging, and wished 
to have it abolished. As to the sentiments of Whig patriots on the 
subject, they were long ago known to the public by their speeches and 
their votes; but unfortunately the sentiments of office are different 
from those that were cherished in “ opposition.” If it were not so, 
we should not, in this the third year of a Whig Administration, see 
public opinion braved and shocked by the application of the British 
knout to the back of the British soldier. And then a sentence 
of five hundred lashes. According to the present military 
system, it is, of course, quite legal, notwithstanding that the 
once Ultra-Liberal Sir John Hobhouse was, during the greater 
part of two Sessions of Parliament, Secretary et War. The 
Court-martial who sentenced the unfortunate man to that amount of 
torture, and the laceration consequent upon it, did no more than what 
they were authorized to do by the regulations of the service; but our 
Reforming Ministers stood pledged to the reform of a mode of 
punishment that disgraces our military system; and if it does not 
find the English soldiers brutes, is calculated to make them so. It 
appears that of the five hundred lashes only two hundred were admi- 
nistered at the one time—and why? ‘The surgeon felt it his duty to 
interpose. We have it on the authority of a Ministerial Paper, that 
‘©a fresh hand was procured at every twenty lashes, but not a sigh or 
a groan escaped the unhappy object. After he had received two hundred 
lashes, without a murmur, Mr. Harrison, the surgeon of the regiment, 
went up to the man, and, from what he observed, gave orders to stop 
the punishment.” It is added, that hewyas then taken in a coach to 
the Military Hospital in Rochester Row; when the proper applications 
were made to his back, “‘ which was most dreadfully lacerated.” We 
hope there is.some misrake in the statement*which says a fresh hand 
was procured at every twenty lashes. But whether there be or not, the 
interposition of the surgeon at the end of two hundred lashes shows 
that the man was flogged until there was -danger of his life if the 
punishment were proceeded with. It isthe duty of the surgeon to watch 
the agonies of the writhing wretch, and totake care to stay the uplifted 
arm of the drummer at that point of suffering when there 1s peril of the 
torture breaking in upon the very sources of existence. What a duty 
for science to perform! what a spectacle for humanity to witness. 


LIBERTY OF THE PRESS! 

SrtanpARD—The press has done much good in this country, no: 
doubt : but how much of this good would have been lost, were it not 
for that understood abeyance of the law, which, as Goldsmith remarks, 
in his * Citizen of the World,” constitutes the chief part of an English- 
man’s freedom. The whole of the last century has, in fact, presented 
a struggle between the manly good sense, and generous batred of per- 
secution that used to characterize the people of England on the one 
side, and this legacy ofa barbarous and despotic age, the libel code, on 
the other ; but weneed say the less upon this point, because the Whigs 
are now in power—because the Whigs are committed by ten thousand 
declarations, as well as by their own practice, to an amelioration of the 
libel code; and because, as we have, we had almost said unfortunately, 
no censorship to be removed, these declarations of the Whigs must be 
understood to relate to something more than the removal of a censor- 
ship. What is that something more to be? We can say at once what 
it ought to be—the placing of writers and persons connected with the 
press, exactly on the same footing as to responsibility for their actions 
with all other persons, In the phrase, ‘the liberty of the press,” so 
often used, and which we have employed freely above, there is a gross 
fallacy. The press is not free, nor ever will.be free, until acts done by 
writing and printing are to be judged by the same fair rule of construc- 
tion as all other acts. While to write and to print upon any but the 
most indifferent matters were considered substantive crimes, the bare 
relaxation ofa censorship might be hastily acknowledged as a concession 
to the liberty of the Press; but it is idle to call the Press free now, 
when, though free from a censorship, it is encumbered with vicarious 
responsibility and constructive malice, and all the other monstrous fic- 
tions of the libel code, from which every otber. department of human 
conduct isfree. . . . . We, therefore, exhort the public not to 
content themselves with a mere idle declaration in fayour of the liberty 
of the Press; but in whatever reform is to be made, to get rid of the 
whole fraudulent machinery of the libel code, viz., constructive respon- 
sibility, constructive cognizance, or, which is the same thing, construc- 
tive malice, and constructive publication. 


LORD DURHAM’S PROSECUTIONS. 
Morninc Post—A story was told some time ago in a provincial 
paper, that Lord Durham, driving through a certain village, his property, 
and being incommoded by some accidental obstructions in his passages 
so far forgot the proverbial temperance which distinguishes his character. 








vote.— Glasyow Evening I’ost. 


as to order the said village, thus detected in flagrant delict, to-be imme~ 
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diately “ swept from the face of the earth.” ‘This anreccoté was copies 
intosome London papers. It seems that Lord Durham, “in truth and 
in fact,” has not driven through the village—has not been incommoded 
by any accidental obstructions therein—and has not uttered a syllable 
of the terrible sentence which has been reported to have fallen from his 
lips. All this is commonplace enough. An editor is hoaxed into the 
statement of something which is not true; he retracts the statement 
as soon as he ascertains its untruth ; but the more tragical part of the 
tale is yet behind. The Whig Solicitor-General, instructed by the 
Whig Earl, has applied fora rule to show cause why a criminal informa. 
tion should not be filed against the publisher of the provincial paper in 
which this libel first appeared, and against the publishers of the John Bull 
and Standard, who have dared to give it additional circulation. We do not 
well understand why Lord Durham is so incensed at the imputation of 
these evil designs against the village of Philadelphia. Philadelphia is 
Lord Durham’s property; Philadelphia is upon Lord Durham’s estate. 
If it interferes with a desirable improvement, or mars a beautiful pros- 
pect—if the publican is an experienced poacher, or the curate an obsti- 
nate Conservative—we do not see why Lord Durham should not forth- 
with prepare his order of removal. Now, if an intention is imputed 
to any man of doing that which is not necessarily criminal, we do not 
say the imputation is not a libel, but we ~> say it is a libel which 
the friend of freedom, the patron of the press, the Peer who “ goes along 
with the people,” will hardly venture to complain of in Westminster 
Hall. The fact is, that Lord Durham, in prosecuting those whom he 
calls the libellers of his private character, is punishing those who have 
been the fearless assailants of his public conduct. It is not because 
he is accused of demolishing a village, but because he is accused of 
ruining a nation, that he seeks, by aid of the eloquence of Sir John 
Campbell, the friendly interference of Sir Thomas Denman. We 
congratulate our contemporaries upon the testimony which is borne by 
this angry man to theirintegrity andindependence. Let not Lord Durham 
flatter himself that by the vengeance he is now preparing to inflict he will 
succeed in silencing the repooofs which his guilt and folly have deserved. 
If our Bench were corrupt, as the Whigs have not yet made it—if our 
Jury-box were servile, as the Whigs have not yet found it—there 
would still be Englishmen ready to denounce, through all pains and 
perils, the demagogue among Lords and the Jord among demagogues, 
the country’s worst citizen, and the King’s worst subject. As for 
Philadelphia, it is much to be congratulated on the discussion of which 
itis the subject. Instead of being “‘ swept from the face of the earth” 
it is immortalized. The salvation of Philadelphia will be as eternal as 
the destruction of Troy. The hero of the one epic, to be sure, will 
not resemble in all respects the hero of the other; for, though all men 
know that Lord Durbam is, like Achilles, 
Impiger, iracundus, inexorabilis, acer, 
no man will say, who witnesses his exploits in the King’s Bench and 
elsewhere, that Lord Durham, like Achilles, 
Jura negat sibi nata; nihil non arrogat armis. 
True Sun—Lord Durham is the last man in England who has any 
occasion to adopt extraordinary means of vindicating his name, and 
rotecting his character from aspersion. The extraordinary hatred 
orne towards him by the Tories, must ever be much more effectual in 
preserving his honour and reputation unimpaired, than any verdict that 
he may obtain under the libel-law, can possibly be. He has the best 
of all guarantees in his favour—the unqualified detestation of the 
Tories. That ought to be his fame and glory—his best and only answer 
to all questioners. A Lord who is so cordially hated by the Tories, 
must have something in him which Liberals ought to love; and, in 
exact proportion to the extent of their abhorrence, should be our re- 
spect and admiration. As their malignity and abuse grow more virulent, 
our confidence should deepen and become more earnest: and it would, 
if Lord Durham himself did not take extraordinary pains to render the 
testimony of his enemies unavailing, and his own acts and words less 
convincing than they ought to be. By this single step of the prosecu- 
tion, he mows down many hopes, neutralizes many active evidences of 
good, and throws over his whole character a Wniggishness that obscures 
and debases it. What tribute to the fame of the Earl of Durham, as 
the framer of the Reform Bill, could ever be more satisfactory and 
eomplete, than the following, copied from the Morning Post of to-day ! 
fio compliment ever carried more weight with it. ‘ Let not Lord 
Durham flatter himself,” &c. [as quoted in the preceding extract.] In 
fact, the original framer of the Reform Bill! That is the phrase into 
which every body will at once translate the Post’s “worst citizen and 
Worst subject! ” 


Courier.—_We have great respect for Lord Durham’s political 
principles ; we have quoted the evidence of his private virtues ; and we 
regret to sée him have recourse to an unpopular law—not to vindicate 
his ‘character, for it needed no vindication, but to punish some presumed 
dibellers. We ate very ready to believe, from the testimony of Lord 

urham’s owr lips, that he was not that harsh, and arrogant, and vin- 
dictive nobleman, which his enemies described. We referred a few 
days Ago with great pleasure to his allusion to his own family, and to 
the testimony by his brother, as decisive proofs that he deserved 
to bé loved in private as he was respected in public; and we, therefore, 

wore than we can express, to see him institute a prosecution 

the semblance of a justification to the charges of his ene- 

thies. . The world will now suppose that they were not so erroneous. 
Oftourse, Lord Durham is aware, or ought to be aware, as the libel 
law to which he has recourse, equally affects all the Press—as what is 
done to the Standard to-day may be done to the Globe to-morrow— 
that all the Press, must of necessity, for its own sake, for consistency’s 
sake, be against this application of the unjust libel law. He may, as 
‘we have before remarked, fail, from some technical defect, in his ob- 
ject ; and then, without any advantage whatever, he will have all the 
opprobium of séeking to put irito execution a law which his party 
have denounced, and which it is made a reproach to them that 
they have not. yet repealed. Instead of enacting and keeping up 
libel laws against the Press, it is the duty of every Government 
which is a Government of the people, to allow it the utmost latitude. 
By its means alone can such a Government hope to learn those senti- 
ments by whieh it must regulate its conduct. e know that the lan- 


cannot be otherwise, because it is the censor of their proceedirgs. It 
is for them the only truth-teller; and every shackle on its lim!s is the 
suppression of some important facts. To direct a law, which is uni- 
versally odious, against a part of the Press, which is as indispensable to 
society as merchants or farmers, is as unwise a proceeding in a hoble- 
man, desirous of popularity and of the esteem of his countrymen, as we 
can well conceive. But while we dissent from Lord Durham’s course 
of proceeding, let us not be understood as approving of the libel, or of 
the language used by his opponents. ‘ Now that the law falls on the 
Standard, it can perceive that to enforce the law may be wrong. For 
weeks—for months.—for years—it has been demanding that laws quite 
as erroneous in principle as the libel law, should be vindicated and up- 
held at whatever cost of human life. All its charges against the present 
Government as to Ireland amounts to this, that the Government did not, 
by force of arms, compel the Irish to obey the law. It absolutely raved 
about upholding the dignity of the law. But, surely, if that dignity is 
to be upheld by enforcing the law as to tithes, itis also to be upheld by 
enforcing it as to libel. If it was to be so unsparingly carried into 
execution in the case of the Assessed Tax Associations, why should 
it not be equally as unsparingly carried into execution against writers 
in newspapers? According to its own principles, the Standard should 
now kiss the rod which chastises it. It has, however, found out, when 
its own personal convenience is concerned, that to enforce the libel law 
is unjust. Nay, it goes so far as to say, that it has been by setting 
aside the law, letting it fall into abeyance, that much advantage has 
accrued to the country. 
PRACTICAL CHARACTER OF THE ENGLISH. 

Montuty Repostrorx—The extremely practical character of the 
English people, that which makes them, as men of business and indus- 
triels excel all the nations of Europe, has also the effect of making 
them very inattentive to any thing that cannot be carried instantly into 
practice. The English people have never had their political feelings 
called out by abstractions. They have fought for political laws, but 
never for a principle of legislation. ‘The doctrines of the sovereignty 
of the people, and the rights of man, never had any root in this country. 
The cry was always for a particular change in the mode of electing 
members of the House of Commons; for making an act of Parlia- 
ment to meet some immediate exigency, or for taking off some parti- 
cular tax. The English public think nobody worth listening to, except 
in so far as he tells them of something to be done, and not only that, 
but of something which can be done immediately. What is more, the 
only reasons they will generally attend to are those founded on the spe- 
cific good consequences to be expected from the adoption of the 
specific proposition. Whoever, therefore, wishes to produce much 
immediate effect upon the English public, must bring forward every 
idea upon its own independent grounds, and must take pains to 
conceal that it is connected with any ulterior views. If his readers 
or his audience suspected that it was a part of a system, they would 
conclude that his support even of the specific proposition was not 
founded on any opinion he had that it was good in itself, but solely 
on its being connected with Utopian schemes, or at any rate with prin- 
ciples which they are ‘net prepared” (a truly English expression) to 
give their assent to. To those who know that polities are an essentially 
progressive science, and that none of the great questions of social or- 
ganization can receive their true answer except by being considered in 
connexion with views which ascend high into the past, and stretch far 
into the future, it is scarcely necessary to point out that any person, 
who thinks as they do on this point, must have much to say, which 
cannot with advantage be said just at present to the people of England. 
In writing to persuade the English, one must tell them only of the 
next step they have to take, keeping baek all mention of subsequent 
steps. Whatever we may have to propose, we must contract our 
reasoning into the most confined limits: we must place the expediency 
of the particular measure upon the narrowest grounds on which it can 
rest; and endeavour to let out no more of general truth than exactly as 
much as is absolutely indispensable to make out our particular conclu- 
sion. Now, as the people of England will be treated in this manner 
they must ; and those who write for them, must write in the manner 
best calculated to make an impression upon their minds. 





Mr. Heber’s will has not yet been discovered, although the most di- 
ligent search has been made for it, both in London and his house at 
Hodnet. It is ascertained that at one time there was a will, and that 
one of the subscribing witnesses to the document survives. It is now 
said this testamentary paper may be deposited in his archives at Paris, 
or at one of his numerous residences in the Low Countries ; to which 
place accredited and responsible agents either have been or will be sent 
by his sister, Mrs. Cholmondeley. 

By a recent regulation of the General Post-oflice; letters for the 
Continent in future will be sent to Dover, instead of being forwarded 
to London. Newspapers cannot be sent or received but at the follow- 
ing full rate of postage—France, ls. 2d.; Holland, Is. 4d. ; Germany, 
Russia, Prussia, Sweden, Denmark, Norway, Switzerland, Is. 8d. ; 
Italy, Turkey, Ionian Islands, ls. 1]d.; Spain through France, 2s, 2d. 

A considerable sensation has been excited at Paris during the last 
week, by the exposure of some racing transactions of a very nefarious 
nature, in which the son of an English nobleman is unfortunately con- 
cerned. 

The Parisian paper, the Tribune gives a list of the subscriptions re- 
eeived in aid of the payment of its last fine but one, amounting with 
costs to upwards of 22,000f. ; which presents a total of 17,442f. 

On Wednesday week, about forty of the*journeymen tailors of Paris 
assembled in the Place du Carousel, but were induced to retire by the 
remonstrances of some of the National Guards. They then went to 


the Rue de Grenelle, St. Honoré, where they were joined hy a greater 
number; and at length so obstructed the streets, that the Police inter- 
fered, and their orders to disperse being disobeyed, ten of the crowd 
were arrested. At half-past twelve, they collected again, to the num- 
ber of six hundred, and remained till six in the evening ; when the 
Police again interfered, and many of them were taken to the Prefec- 





guage of the Press is too frequently painful to men in power ; but it 


ture, and delivered over to the public prosecutor. 
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were found on several, inserived with a pass-word or signal, but not a 
ery or word relating to politics was heard. On Thufsday week, several 
parties again assembled in the Palais Royal and in the Rue de Gre- 
nelle, but they created no disturbance. The journeymen butchers of 
Paris have in their turn struck for an augmentation of wages. 

The journeymen shoemakers held meetings, on Tuesday week, at 
five different barriers. It is ascertained that the number of these 
artisans amounts to 48,000. Some houses that work for exportation 
employ between 400 and 500 men. ‘They are forming themselves into 
divisions, sections, and companies. 








POSTSCRIPT. 
SATURDAY. 


Mr. Epwarp E tice returned from the North country on Monday 
last, and has resumed his duties at the War-office. He is understood 
to be very busily engaged in the task of ascertaining the reductions 
which may be safely recommended to Parliament. Mr. ELLice pro- 
fesses to be quite as Liberal as he was when he first came into office. 
Earl Grey and he are exceedingly intimate ; but he does not go on very 
cordially with Mr. StanLey and Lord PALMERSTON. 





Our Government have for the last month been urging the French 
not to interfere in Spain. When it was mentioned a few days ago that 
the French were anxious to interfere, one of the Ministers exclaimed, 
** Then they are downright mad !” 


The Temps states, that M. Barrue has made up his mind to pro- 
pose to the French Chambers a change in the institution of the Jury. 
His project is to give the majority of the Jury the right of condemna- 
tion, instead of allowing the minority of five, as is now the case, to 
carry the point in favour of the prisoner or defendant, against seven. 


The Polonais, a monthly publication, edited in Paris by Count 
Plater, gives an account of allthe Ukases and other measures of the 
Emperor Nicholas against the Catholic religion in Poland. Among 
them are the following. Prince Sanguszko, a Pole of high character, 
who had been condemned to work in chains in the mines for life, hav- 
ing requested that he might be allowed to confess before he set out 
upon his march to Siberia, was told that he could have onlya Greek 
priest, for that he was no longer any thing but a serf, anda serf could 

»rofess no other religion than that of his master. Five hundred of the 
oles who are now working in chains at Cronstadt, after having been 
scene an amnesty on condition of their returning to Poland from 
russia, where they had been prisoners of war, refused to work on 
Sunday, as they wished to attend divine service: they were divided 
into deta :hments and barbarously flogged daily for nearly a fortnight. 


M. Volkhardt, a printer in Augsburg, has been sentenced to sixteen 
years’ imprisonment, for a libel on the Bavarian Government. He is 
thirty years of age, and has a wife and two children. He was conveyed 
to the prison at Munich ; where his head was shaved, and he was com- 
pelled to put on the prison dress: he was so overcome, that he fainted 
away. 


Last week we copied a paragraph from the Daily Papers, in which 
a method of evading part of the present heavy duty on corn was pointed 
oit: it was suggested that a large bakehouse should be established at 
C iais for the supply of the London market, as bread ready-made is 
chargeable with an import duty of only twenty per cent. The following 
paragraph from the Scotsman proves that a more effectual mode of 
doing the same thing has already been practised. 

‘¢ Fight thousand quarters of wheat have been actually sent from Archangel in 
Russia, to Montreal in Canada, where corn is always dog cheap. This wheat, 
which if imported here direct from the former place would be taxed at the rate 
of 38s. per quarter, will, it appears; be subject in Canada only to a trifling 
duty. hen there, it may, at the expense probably of a customhouse oath, be 
reshipped as Canadian corn, and imported at London under a duty of 5s. ; or 
it may be consumed at Montreal, and set free at an equal quantity of Canadian 
wheat for exportation, The transaction is at once curious and instructive.” 

A correspondent of the Zimes asserts. that this trade has not been 
confined to the solitary instance quoted by the Edinburgh journal; and 
at the same time gives a calculation which demonstrates its profit. 

“ From the low price of bonded grain at Liverpool, persons there have, during 
the early part of this season, been ‘carrying through the above operation; and 
under existing circumstances you will observe that it may be attended with 
sonie advantage— : 

Russian wheat may be had in bond at................ 

Freight to Canada and back, about. dp svtievs ie (secede seesee wis 

Insurance and other charges of loading, discharging, and re- 
ShIPPiNg....ccececeeesscerencnscsecdeneeccesversacesccasserceasssece . 0 8 


Costing in.all per quarter.........-0ee0eed £116 6 
Or only 2s. 6d. more than the direct duty of 34s.” 

The price of wheat in London is from 48s. to 50s. per quarter; so 
that the profit on the transaction is very handsome. Nothing stands 
in the way of it except the customhouse regulations; but, what are 
«« swearing clerks ” kept for in all respectable mercantile establishments ? 

The above example of the practical operation of the Corn-laws deserves 
to be set alongside of the exposure which we lately made of similar 
opérations in the Timber-trade ; by which it appeared, that insuranees 
upon cargoes of Baltic timber, shipped from Memel to some port in 
Canada, and thence again to England, had been actually effected in the 
City. 

Political corruption and subserviency were not the worst vices about 
the Corporation of Cambridge.. Their gross peculation and embezzle- 
ment of the town property are still more glaring and criminal. It 
would occupy columns of our paper to detail and to explain the’ dis- 
graceful facts which go to support this assertion. The property of the 
borough has been leased or rather alienated, in a great part, to the cor- 
porators themselves or to their relatives and friends, at ludicrously inade- 
quate prices. The summary produced by the Town Clerk of leases 
granted for various terms was the following. 62 for 999 years! 69 for 
40. years, 3 for 99 years, 2 for 21 years, 1 for 500 years. They were 





generally granted tor meiely nom nal sums to burgesses and their con. 
nexions.— Times. 





MONEY MARKET. 
‘ ; Stock Excuanor, Frinay Arrernoon, 

The transavtions in-English Stock during the week have been unimportant. 
The market has been frequently depressed ; but though the apprehended inter- 
ference of France in the struggle about to commence in Spain es induced some 
speculative sales, the scarcity of Money Stock has tended to keep up prices, 
Consols for Account have been several times at 87 4; but have generally risen 
immediately above 88. The closing price to-day is 873 88. Exchequer Bills 
are steady at 41 42. 

In the Foreign Market, the sales of Dutch Stock have been very extensive ; 
but speculative purchasers have prevented any great decline of prive. The: 
quantity of Dutch Stock delivered on the settlement of the Account, which took 
place to-day, has been very large, and money has been consequently in demand, 
at rates varying from 4 to 5 per cent. The fluctuations of Dutch Bonds have, 
however, been trifling; but, as the number of. real sales. far exceeds that of 
effective purchasers, the market is heavy. Belgian Bonds have been in great 
demand, and the price of these securities has improved upwards of 2 per cent. ; 
the highest price of the week being 96; it is undefstood that this improve- 
ment has been caused by some large purchases which have been effected by the 
Bank of Brussels. The speech of King Leorotp to the Belgian Chambers has 
not been without its effect on the Bonds. 

The New Greek Bonds are very heavy at the nominal price of 104 105. This 
stock has not yet found favour with the capitalists; and the transactions in it 
are few and unimportant. 

Brazilian Stock has been steady at about 66. Russian and Danish Bonds are 
also at nearly their old prices. : 

We are without any intelligence of importance from Portugal. The New 
Regency Bonds have fluctuated between 60 and 603, and close this afternoon at 
60}. The Old Portuguese Stock has been rather in demand, and closed this 
afternoon at 693.70. Spanish Stock has been a favourite object of speculation : 
in the early part of the week it was in demand at 23; some large sales have since 
depressed it to 22% ;, but it has again recovered. to 234, which is the closing 
price. 

No intelligence has been received this week either from: Mexico or the South 
American States; and the Bonds of the several republics are nearly at our last 
quotations. 

Saturpay, Twetve o'Croce. 
The English Funds have slightly improved on our yesterday’s quotation. 
Consols for Account being 884. Reshvanes Bills are still 41s. 42s. In the 
Foreign Market an impulse has been given to Portuguese Bonds by the adver- 
tisement of the dividends due on Ist of next month. The dividends in both 
descriptions of Bonds due on Ist December will be paid in full on that day ; 
when debentures will be given for the 10 per cent. of over-due dividends still 
existing on the old Portuguese Bonds. Every arrear of dividend existing on 
the Portuguese debt will then be satisfied ; and the existing Government cannot 
fail tu reap the benefit which must arise from the honourable sacrifices which it 
has made to meet the demands of its foreign creditor. Spanish Bonds are at 
yesterday’s prices. 

3 per Cent. Consols 884] Belgian 5 per Cents... 954 6; Mexican6 per Cents... 34 35 
Ditto for Account.. _ 883} srazilian 5 p, Cts..... 654 6}/Portuguese 5 p.Cts... 70 $ 
New 34 p,Ct.Ann.. 964{|Danish 3 per Cents... 724 3}/Do. Regency Sc. 5p Ct. 61 + 
Bank Stock ........ ——|Dutch 24 per Cents... 49§ 3/Prassian (1818) 5 p.Ct. —— 
India Stock —-}|French 3 per Cents. .._——/Russ. (1822) 5 p. Ct... 10243 
Exchequer Bills ... 41 42}Greek (1833) 5 p. Cts. 104 5(/Spamish (1821) 5 p, Ct. 22733 


EAST INDIA SHIPPING. 

Arrived—At Deal, Nov. 13th, Caroline, Treadwell, from New South Wales. At 
Liverpool, llth, Sir F. Burton, Reid; and lzth, Ranger, Mitchison, from Bombay ; 
and 13th, Madras, Thornton, from Bengal, At Bombay, June 25th, Charles Kerr, 
Brodie ; Hero, Thompson; Diamond, Blackett ; and Egyptian, Lilburn, from London. 
Minerva, ———; Majestic, Lawson; Eiizabeth, Blenkensopp; and Hall, Hughes, 
from Liverpool. At Céylon, Bencoolen, Powell, from Liverpool, 

Sailed—From Gravesend, Noy. 9th, Henry Freeling, Home, for Bengal; 13th 
Palamban, Willis, fur Bombay ; and 14th, Craigevar, Reay, for New South Waies, 

Sarurpay Mornin@. 

Sailed—From Gravesend, Fanny, Drummond, for Mauritius; Upton Castle, 

Duggin, for Bombay; and Ann, Tindale, for Calcutta, 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 
BIRTHS. 


In Hans Place, Brighton, the Lady of Sir Francis Saucksuren, Bart., of a daughter" 
In Montagu Square, the Lady of Major Wittrock, of a son and daughter. 

At Rothertield, Hants, the Lady of J. W. Scott, Esq., M.P., of a son, 

At Chatham, the Lady of Dr. J. Ricuarpson, the Arctic traveller, of a son. 

On the 8th iust., in Montague Place, the Lady of S. R. Bosanqver, of a son. 

On the 8th inst., at Down Place, Berks, the Lady of the Rev: Wentwourn BowrEr. 


of a daughter. 
MARRIAGES, ; 

On the 22d ult., at Leghorn, by the Rev. Thomas Harvey, Chaplain to the British 
Chapel of that place, Jomn Wrisonw Pirians, Esq., of Trieste, to Janz Davrpson, 
a daughter of the late Major-General E.'S. Broughton, of Rossend Castle, county 
of Fife. 

At Lavington, Sussex, the Rev, H. E. Mannine, Rector, to Carotrne, daughter of 
the late Rev. J. Sargant. 

On the 7th inst., at the Parish Church of Hampstead, Jonn Heron Maxwett, Esq., 
second son of the late Sir John Maxwell, Bart., of Springkell, Dumfriesshire, to 
ew sneiag sixth daughter of the Hon. Montgomerie Stewart, and niece to the Earl of 
Galloway. 

On the Bist ult., at»Marshfield Church, Gloueestershire, Taomas Smrru, Esq.,. of 
Hill House, Hambleton, Hants, and the Cottage, Bulstrode Park, to MariLpa, second 
daughter of the late John Denison, Esq., M.P., of Ossington, Notts, and Portman 
Square, London. 

Ou the 4th inst., at St. Martin’s Church, Birmingham, Jonn Brap, Esq. of Birming- 
ham and Dinas-y-Mowddwy, North Wales, te Carotune Exvizazeru, second daughter 
of John Beardsworth, Esq., of the former place. 

On the 14th inst., at St. James’s Charch, Jonny Arnott M. M‘Grecor, Esq., eldest 
son of Sir Evan M‘Gregor, Bart., to Mary CHARLOTTE, youngest daughter of Rear- 
Admiral Sir Phomas Hardy, Bart. 

On the 12th inst., at Grestord, Ranpie WiLBRAHAM junior, Esq., to S1pEL1a, eldest 
daughter of the late William Egerton, Esq., of Gresfield Lodge, Denbighshire. 

DEATHS. seh 

On the 23¢ ult., at Eaton Grove, Norwich, Captain Josep Barwicr, R.N., in his 
69th year. He was one of the few remaining companions of his present Majesty in the 
glorious victory off Camperdown. 

On the 9th inst., at Champion Hill, Camberwell, Witt1am F, Barravp, Esq, of his 
Majesty’s Customs, in his 50th year, - 

On the 17th ult., at Lucan, in the county of Dublin, in his 64th year, Captain Wat- 
LIAM Buatrr, late of the 2d Regiment of Life Guards, 

On the 7th inst., at Woburn Farm, near Chertsey, CoarLzs Stirnuine, Esq., Vice- 
Admiral of the White, in his 74th year. 

On the 8th inst., at Broadstairs, at the residence of her daughter Lady Grant, of Money- 
musk, Mrs. Macteop, in her 86th year. 

On the 8th inst., at Brighton, after a long and severe illness, the Kev.. Gzoree 
Cuaruts Freperick Leicester, of Hatfield Broadoak, Essex. : 

On the 28th ult., at West Wratting Park, Cambridge, in her 30th year, Cuantorre, 
wife of J, Gibbons, Esq.. of Stanwell, Middlesex, and daughter of Sir C. Watson. 

On the 8th inst., at Paington, Devon, where he had gone for the benefit of his health, 
Witi1am Harvey Hooper, Esq., Secretary of the Royal Hospital, Greenwich, 

On the 11th iust., in his 83d year, Ricuarp Lystey, Esq., formerly Collector of the 
Customs at Dominica. 

On the 13th iust., at Bath, Admiral Sir Herserr Sawyer, K.C.B., in his ‘70th year. 
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FROM A CROAKER IN THE COUNTRY. 

Tir London Press has missed the grand fault of Pouterr Scrore’s 
Jetter t the Agriculturists. All of you, I see, deny that Irish food is 
any the cheaper for want of Irish Poor-laws. None of you, therefore, 
assent to the doctrine that the English agriculturists have a special in- 
tere-t in giving Poor-laws to Ireland: but some of you, and the Chro- 
nicle in particular, congratulate Mr. Scrore on his cunning appeal to 
the selfishness of English landlords. For shame! What! palm a 
gross error in political economy on the stupid landlords, in order to get 
some yood out of their selfish ignorance! Such morality is on a level 
with that which permits us to tell children for their good, that the nas- 
tiest physic is delicious. In that case, however, no more harm is done 
than what belongs to the lie per se; but in this case of PouLErr 
Scropr’s appeal to English selfishness, there is infinite mischief over 
and above the mischief of. lying. Suppose the stupid landlords con- 
verted to Mr. Scropre’s doctrine—what happens? This. See, say 
they, how much we suffer from the admission of cheap Irish food: let 
us tmeke Irish food as“dear as English food; and then, @ furtiori, let us 
stick tu the Corn-laws, which keep up the price of English fodd. The 
Chronicle says, that Mr. Scrore’s letter, is a crafty appeal to the sel- 
fishness of England in favour of Ireland. To me it looks like a crafty 
argument in favour of the Corn-laws. Supposing his doctrine true, 
would those English grandees who own so great a part of Ireland, 
consent to lose half their Irish rents, perhaps, for the sake of raising 
the price of Irish food in the English market? Never: and, if not, 
then Mr. Scrope’s argument is nothing more or less than an.argument 
in favour of excluding all cheap food; an argument the. more dange- 
rous, since he never mentions the conclusion to.which his argument in- 
evitably leads. On this point I have been astonished at the blindness 
of the Free-corn-trade part of the London Press. 

If Mr. Scrope’s fortheoming book on political economy should sup- 
port the Corn-laws, you'may meet him: by an appeal to the selfishness 
of English landlords, not’ cunning, but’ very straightforward; which I 
find in a book reviewed by you last week, England and America. Who 
isthe author ? He does not prove, but he shows very clearly the pos- 
sibility of proving to demonstration, that cheap corn would be’good for 
the English landlords; and that the sooner corn should be made cheap, 
the better for them. The essay is most interesting, and must lead to 
much discussion. We. have all been sadly misled.by the Ricarpo 
theory of Rent. Do you observe the many-signs of a coming storm for 
Cheap Bread? Your Whig Ministers will letit come—fight against it 
—and manage so as to be beaten by it, not only in reality, but in ap- 
pearance. It seems to me that they take a pleasure in having to yield 
to force, and in letting all the world’see it. What-a disgraceful expo- 
sure of Tory influence on Whig decisions in that curious but misnamed 
book England and America! I am:siek-of the Whigs; siek with dis- 
appointment ; and almost sick of politics. Are better days coming? 
I fear not. For I give up the Whigs as incurable, and fear that the 
Radicals who are fit to be trusted will be kept down by the weight of 
those who are fit for nothing but. to be carefully avoided. Why don’t 
the honest and well-informed Radicals take some name to distinguish 
themselves from Conspertr, O’CoNNELL, SAVAGE, and the like? What 
think you of Conservative Radicals? Lord DurHam’ seems to be a 
Conservative Radical, and would do for their Prime Minister one of 
these days, with PARNELL in Lord A.tHorr’s place; Hume, in Lord 
ME vzourne’s, WoLtrycHe Wuirmore in. STANLEY's, and Lord 
BickersterH anp Law-Rerorm in the place of Lord Brovcnam 
Vaux anv Do-noraine. 

I wonder whether Lord Grey ever thinks about any.thing. but get- 

ting money for his family. ALruorr and MELBourne cannot think, 
—it is not their fault. But what do you think of the progress of com- 
binations amongst mechanics, and stack-burning amongst the villeins ? 
Has not education led to-a feeling amongst the poor more awful than 
that which was expressed forty years ago by the French cry of liberty 
and equality? Instead of “the rights of man,” which means any thing 
or nothing,—we have now “the rights of industry,” which means that 
the state of the great mass of the people-will not much longer be borne 
in countries where the populace read. I often think of Orator Hunt’s 
story about the servant of all work; who, pending the» Reform: Bill, 
refused to engage herself for. more than six months, saying, “* When 
the Bill is passed we shall work less for better wages.” A caricature, 
called ‘‘Catching a Gudgeon,” has got into these parts, and is sold fora 
halfpenny. It represents Lords Grey and Brovcuam fishing for 
John Bull, and catching him on a hook baited with “ Reform ” and 
“Fair Promises.” As I am sick, so are millions savage with disap- 
pointment. . That those should be disappointed who expected that 
mere Reform of Parliament would raise profits and wages, is ‘all natu- 
ral and proper; but the least sanguine of us had a right to hope that 
Reform of Parliament would lead to measures for raising profits and 
wages; that the Reformed Parliament would open the world to our 
industry, by sweeping away the-raseally Corn-laws.. Before the-nation 
shall be satisfied we must have changes enough of a political kind; but 
the most pressing and frightful of our diseases is wholly economical. 
It was not any abstract dislike of rotten boroughs that produced reform, 
but the discontent of all but the very rich in consequence of low profits 
and low wages, This is shown ina striking manner by the writer of 
the book mentioned above. He explains (in the fourth chapter, I 
think ), that we'are somewhat in the ‘state of the crew of the French 
frigate La Medusa, just: before they began to fight for room on the raft. 
I hope that Pouterr Scrore may take the same view in his outcoming 
book. And yet why hope, or rather what is there to hope, with a go- 
vernment composed of: men, who, profoundly ignorant, faney they have 
nothing to learn? We shall haye a crash, unless something happen to 
“increase profits and. increase wages,” as the Chronicle says; to put 
down (I say) quietly andcheerfully, the cry for the “ rights of industry.” 
This something is a free corn-trade. But I despair for the country, 
and should for‘myself and those who depend on me, if I had not got a 
trifle of American. Bank Stock, and some square miles of forest in 
Illinois. You may well call me “a Croaker in the Country ;” and I 
wish it-may turn out that I croak without reason: 





TRICKS OF SHOPKEEPERS. 
‘ TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR, 
Sirn—From your aceount of the evidence givén before the Committee 





of Trade» and: Manufactures, it would appear that the opinions upon 
the state of the retail trade in Londor are not those of the retail trades- 
men themselves ; who,-you-justly. observe,.might not have given so 
favourable an account of the state of their business. I need scarcely 
point out the inconsistency of the opinions pronounced ppon the general 
prosperity of this class of traders, with the fact that the business of the 
steady and straightforward tradesman is in a great measure absorbed by 
monsttous monopolies, that are partly stocked out of the plunder of 
swindling adventurers, and are mainly supported by the frauds practised 
on shallow bargain-hunters. 

Had retail shopkeepers—I do not mean the monopolizing wholesale 
retailers, but those who buy of the wholesale dealer, and sell to the 
small consumer—had traders of this class been examined, they would 
have given a picture of their struggles and anxieties, which none but 
themselves can truly describe. Not being one myself, I will not 
attempt it. My object is to call your attention to the real state of the 
case, which the evidence—notwithstanding the glossing over of well- 
known facts and the distortion of inferences—must, I think, make clear 
to all who have given any degree of attention to the matter. I will 
endeavour to assign some of the proximate causes of the distress of the 
retail traders; leaving the ultimate ones to your maturer consideration. 

The grand cause of the distress of the retailer, I conceive to be the 
competition of the wholesale dealer or large manufacturer. This has 
aggravated the injurious effect of minor evils,—such as excessive rents, 
overgrown'stocks, superfluous show, &cs by causing a great increase in 
the expense and risk of trade, as well as a diminution of profits. Large 
capitals may be the source of benefit to trade; but great capitalists, 
fear, are the occasion of much ruin to tradésmen. The lines of Gonp- 
SMITH sound prophetically just now— 

“Ill fares the land, to hastening ills a prey, 
When wealth accumulates and men decay.” 
No retail trader of small capital can compete with the great manufae= 
turer or wholesale dealer. If the manufacturer does not’sell cheaper, 
he has a-larger stock; and although the consumer may not be betters’ 
served, he fancies he is; and his eye is gratified by the sight of the im~ 
mense heaps of goods that are around him. Show is an article that 
the customers of the retail dealer like, and will have, even if they pay 
dear for it. The appearance of wealth and splendour is now more 
necessary to a retail shopkeeper than honesty and civility used te 
be. Even the bankers, whose low gloomy shops, with dirty iron- 
barred windows, were once the sign of wealth above show, aré now 
being transformed into lofty and spacious offices, architecturally grané 
in style, and fitted up with polished mahogany and plate-glass. Those 
“‘ whited sepulchres,” the gin temples, with their tawdry splendour, are 
now scarcely to be distinguished by the bad taste and ‘profusion of their 
decorations. Look at Regent Street, in which nine out of ten of 
those who have tenanted the shops have been ruined. Only the retail 
shopkeeper of established connexion, or the wealthy manufacturer, or 
wholesale dealer, can afford to pay the enormous rents of the houses -in 
this street. A prominent situation and a showy shop are necessary te 
the retailer’s chance of success; the rent and expenses are dispropor- 
tioned to the scale of his profits and the amonnt of his capital; ané 
unless he can command, immediately, an extensive trade and quick re- 
turns, he becomes bankrapt. The very excess of splendour with 
which some of the shops are decorated—their windows one vast sheet 
of plate glass, set.in frames of mahogany or brass, their walls lined 
with mirrors, and their floors carpeted hke a drawing-room—would, 
one should think, deter customers from entering them; for they must: 
know that it is they who are made to pay for all this shows But it is 
not surprising that those leviathans cf linendrapery, whose long 
counters stretch out into a perspective like the temples in MArRtTIN’s 
pictures, and are studded with rows of smart shopmen, should 
invite customers, who can supply almost every: want in the way 
of apparel without moving off the stool they sit down upon. But f 
have a tale to unfold that will diminish the number of the dupes of one 
class of monopolists at least,—I mean of those who. buy without asking 
any question but what the goods’cost, and who sell without any cheek 
upon their impositions but the fear of detection.» Leaving out of com 
sideration the way in which the unfair dealers I allude to procure their 
stocks, (for that, say the bargain-hunters, is nothing-to us), I will just 
relate a few of the modes in which the deception of selling cheap is 


kept up. 

The old fraud of substituting ‘another article for the one sold to the . 
purchaser is nearly exploded, as too barefaced a robbery; but it is 2 
common practice to sell an article or two below even cost price, to lure 
the bargain-hunter into the purchase of others at a higher rate than the 
fair dealer would sell them at. In the measure, if not in the quality of 
the article, a deficiency is made, so slight as to be hardly of consequence 
enough to complain of if detected; it being often passed over by the 
purchaser, and always treated as an accidental and unaccountable mis- 
take by the vendor. A short’ yard marked out upon the’counter by 
pegs, a yard-measure worn or rounded off at each end, and a dexte- 
rous sleight of hand in the act of measuring, are the means by which 
the purchaser is robbed of more than the equivalent of the lower price 
per yard. ‘These shops, too, never give credit; so that bad debts, 
which are a great source of loss to the regular trader, are not experienced 
by them. 

All evils, you will say, tend:to cure themselves. The manufacturer 
will be content to supply the retailer, when he finds he is only exchang~ 
ing his customers. High rents will come down when competition for 
situation ceases, and shops stand empty. Showy shops will wear a 
soberer aspect, if itis found that customers are deterred from entering | 
them ; and honesty will prevail when it is discovered that knavery does 
not answer. . Very true: but the sooner these evils are remedied the 
better; and if purchasers’are made aware that they are paying dearer 
iv reality where they seem to be buying cheaper, and that it is they whe 
are taxed to furnish inordinate show and decoration, the sooner, by their 
attention being called to thése facts through the'medium' of’ the press 
than by experience, some good will be effected to the consumer as well 
as to the fair dealer, Landlords can hardly be made'to feel that they 
have an interest in the’ prosperity of their tenant; and great capitalists 
may be slow to be convinced, .that-by: injuring the retailer - they are 
ruining their best customers; but a hint may not be entirely throvem » 
away even upon them. A Pian DeaLee. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE DURHAM LIBEL PROSECUTIONS. 

Tux Earl cf Doruam’s character is mow in jeopardy, for the first 
time. He not only perseveres in the libel actions formerly 
threatened againsticertain offending newspapers, but (contrary to 
the assumption on which we grounded an apology for him) has 
commenced them in one of those forms which have rendered the 
Jaw of libel ard its administration in England justly olious. Pru- 
dent or otherwise, Lord Durum has the common right of a Bri- 
tish subject to claim the protection of the law against a course of 
systematic slande:; but, as an avowed champion of the most liberal 
faith and practice in politics—as one of the creators and leaders of 
enlightened public opinion—as the originator of the Reform Bill— 
he has no right to employ, and thus keep in countenance, a form of 
legal process by which TrRurH is shut out from the consideration of 
juries, under which the most virtuous may be treated as the most 
criminal, and the voice of public opinion throughout the land may 
become as mute as he found it in bis own county when he began 
his political career in 1813. For this great fault, we blame Lord 
Duruawm's law advisers. , 

To lawyers, however prudent—and the more, indeed, if they 
were prudent and cautious—we are aware that the prosecution, in 
any form, must have been a question of delicacy. For, in proceed- 
ing by action, it would be difficult to prove to the satisfaction of a 
jury that Lord Durnam had sustained any loss of reputation, any 
real injury, in consequence of the attacks upon him: moreover, 
his counsel would explicitly disavow any wish for vindictive da- 
mages; so that a verdict for a shilling might seem to satisfy the 
justice of the case. Such a verdict would give much pretended 

- triumph to his envious detractors: it would furnish a handle to all 
whom it might gratify to misrepresent the verdict: ‘ See,’ it would 
be said, “ Lord DurHaAm’s character is estimated at the value of 
one shilling, by a jury of his countrymen !” 

This would be thought mortifying ; and we do not wonder that 
Jord Durnanm’s advisers shrunk from the responsibility of ren- 
dering him liable to it. But, even as they have managed the 
matter, his Lordsbip's character is to some extent at stake; and if 
he pursues the course usually, but not universally, taken in pro- 
ceedings by criminal information, and thereby prohibits the de- 
fendants from giving the truth in evidence, we do not hesitate to as- 
sert that his good name will suffer a great deal more than it would 
have done from a verdict which awarded the most trifling damages, 
and the sneers and misrepresentations consequent upon it. 

It is still, we believe, in the prosecutor's power to shape the pro- 
ceeding in a way to admit, in some measure, the truth in evidence. 
Criminal informations are drawn, not by the officer of the Court, 
but by the legal advisers of the prosecutor; and they may soshape 
them as to make it imperative on him to disprove the charge 
against him. This was done in the late cause of the Duke of 
CuMBERLAND; who was put into the witness-box to depose to the 
falsehood of the charge, and to be cross-examined. It was not 
done by the Duke of BEaurort when he prosecuted the Spectator ; 
and we saw what the Jury thought, by their verdict. We throw 
out this hint to Sir Joun Campsett: it is the only thing left for 
preventing an unhappy beginning from having the worst possible 
issue. 


QUINQUENNIAL PARLIAMENTS~—BIT-BY-BIT 
REFORM. 
Ar the dinner given last week in Leeds to the members for that 
borough and the West Riding of Yorkshire, Mr. Macautay de- 
livered himself as follows on the subject of shortening the duration 
of Parliaments. 

“<1 thought, and think still, the term of seven years might with advantage 
Be shortened ; but I thought and think more firmly than I did, that the term of 
three years is too short. Consider that whatever term you assign in the law, 
you must reckon it one year less in the practice. This is a universal rule, that 
no Government will willingly have a general election, when the country is in 
a state of great Sag and distress. Accordingly, all Governments watch 
whether, a year before the natural expiration of Parliament, they cannot ad- 
yantageously come to a dissolution. The consequence is, that you will find that 
for the last seventy years since the accession of George the Third, no Parliament 
has been suffered to sit for seven years, even those with which Ministers were 
best pleased. Therefore, as this cause would continue to operate, triennial 
Parliaments wouldin fact be biennial Parliaments.” 

After stating that he did not object to biennial, or even annual 
Parliaments, on the ground of their bringing the’ representative 
too often within the control of his constituents,—and that the 
“ only question to be considered was, whether general elections 
were not productive of a great deal of inconvenience, irritation, 
excitement, and unpleasant feeling among the constituent bodies 
of large places,” Mr. Macautay said, 

** T should not object to irr mgood Parliaments,—that is, Parliaments 
every five years, which would be practically four years Parliaments. To 
such an arrangement I should not have the slightest objection.” 

Mr. Macautay, it must be remembered, though not a member 
of the Cabinet, holds a situation of trust in the Government; and 
the speech from which our extracts are taken, was delivered on the 
occasion of the Ministers’ health being proposed asa toast. It 
was a studied and elaborate address,—a formal defence of the Go- 
vernment measures during the last session, and of his own conduct 
ia supporting them. We are therefore justified in concluding, that 

speaks the sentiments of Government as well as his own, and 
thut it is the intention of Ministers to resist any motion for the 
simple repeal of the Septennial Act, and the consequent restora- 
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tion of Trienvial Parliaments; but that an attempt will be made 
to compromise the difference between the Reformers and their 
opponents by passing an act for “ Quinquennial ° Parliaments— 
or Parliaments for five years,” as Mr. Macauxay translates the 
new-coined term, for the instruction of his constituents. 

Mr. Macautay has brought forward no-fresh arguments 
against the recurrence to Triennial Parliaments; but as those 
which he has reproduced will probably form the staple of the 
Ministerial orations on the subject next session; a few observations in 
exposure of their worthlessness seem to be called for. 

We are first told, “ that whatever term you assign in the law, 
you must reckon it one year less in the practice.”. Why so? Why 
should triennial Parliaments be biennial? Mr. Macauray 
affirms that itis “the universal rule, that no Government will 
willingly have a general election when the country is in a state 
of great agitation and distress ;” and therefore, that “ all Govern- 
ments watch whether, a year before the natural expiration of Par- 
liament, they cannot advantageously come to a dissolution.” But 
what reason is there to suppose that there will be less agitation 
and distress in the country in the second, than in the third year 
of a Parliament's existence? And what right have we to pre- 
sume. that the period of agitation and distress may not be 
the fittest time for the electors, though an_ inconvenient 
one for the Ministers to choose a new Parliament. It has 
often hitherto been the case, and it may be again, that the 
distress and agitation have been produced by the misconduct of 
Government; and that the only remedy for it is to be found in a 
change of those who administer our affairs. It would be very na- 
tural to expect relief, under such circumstances, from a change of 
rulers; and the expectation would serve to allay, not increase the 
agitation. Mr. Macautay seems to regard the convenience of 
the Ministers of the day more than the welfare or wishes of the 
governed, when he recommends the continuance of practices which 
the state of parties under the unreformed system rendered ex- 
cusable, if not necessary. His official habits have induced a for- 
getfulness of the late changes, and a disposition to view the House 
of Commons mvre as an instrument in the hands of Ministers 
than as the organ of the national will. But one great object of 
Parliamentary Reform was the emancipation of our Represen- 
tatives from Ministerial thraldom; and no one will dispute that the 
power to dissolve the Parliament whenever it best suited his pur- 
poses,—that is to say, whenever the House of Commons became 
troublesome, or he had contrived to stir up popular feeling in his 
favour,—is a mighty instrument in the hands of the Minister of 
the day for the maintenance of his own influence. But influence 
maintained by such means is an evil; and, were not Mr. Macav- 
LAY so very closely connected with the existing Government, we 
might be surprised to find him advocating long Parliaments because 
their Jength enables Ministers to choose an‘ advantageous,” that 
is, their own time for dissolving them. 

Why should the Cabinet alone be prepared for a new election ? 
Why should not the constituencies have certain and sufficient 
warning given them of the time when they will be called upon to 
re-elect their old members, or discard them for other and better 
men? Numbers of inefficient and improper persons have owed 
their elections to the want of preparation in which they found the 
electors. How many able and trustworthy men have been kept 
out of Parliament by the same cause? 

So far from wishing, with Mr. Macautay, to perpetuate such 
a system of charlatanerie, we would cut it up by the roots, and 
pass a law which should fix the duration of Parliaments at three 
years, neither more nor less, without regard to the demise of the 
Crown or the change of its counsels. We should thus also get rid 
of the irregularity which at present produces infinite inconvenience, 
and is one of the very worst defects in the working of our consti- 
tution: Those who have been concerned in Parliamentary busi- 
ness, who have had property depending on the passage or rejection 
of bills for the regulation of trade, the construction of railways, 
roads, &c., have weighty reasons to know this. The lawyers alone 
have profitted out of the general loss. 

Mr. Macau.ay would have no objection to frequent. elections, 
“if they could take place without any thing but a calm, quiet 
judgment being pronounced ;” but he says, 

‘¢ We all know there is no general election that does not engender among the 
constituent body a great deal of violent animosity, and introduce bitterness into 
the commerce of private life. I hold this to be a great evil.” 

Yet we are told afterwards, that frequent elections are likely to 
produce indifference to the exercise of their franchises among the 
constituencies; and are reminded, that in the last contest for 
Westminster between Colonel Evans and Sir Jounn Hosnouse, 
the canvassers went through long streets where every tradesman 
refused to vote on either side, saying—‘* Come to us no more about 
elections ; we are plagued out of our lives.” There is no occasion 
to discuss the circumstances which at the last Westminster elec- 
tion justified the unusual apathy of the voters; but the inconsis- 
tency of the two statements made by Mr. Macautay is glaring: 
he says that frequent elections would produce both apathy and 
animosity in the constituent body—that men would quarrel about 
matters to which they are utterly indifferent ! 

Though Ministers are apparently determined to oppose the re- 
storation of Triennial Parliaments, yet it would seem that they will 
graciously alter the Septennial into a Quinquennial Act. To such 
an arrangement, Mr. Macautay “ would have not the slightest 
objection.” The Reformers of England will not, perhaps, be so 
accommodating as the Indian Secretary: their objections to the 
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arrangement will be many and serious, and, we trust, will be 
onangetically expressed. re ‘os 

The watchword of the Whigs for many years, while they were 
excluded from power, was Triennial Parliaments. When Major 
Cartwricur and the Radicals of his day called aloud for Annual 
Parliaments, the Whigs took the middle course between them and 
the Tories, and argued for Triennial elections. Lord ALrHorp, 
and others of the preseat Cabinet, have voted for them. Earl 
Grey, when presenting @ petition for Reform in 1793, said that he 
did not lay much stress on that part of it which prayed for short 
Parliaments, because, until the House. of Commons was reformed, 
there would be little use in curtailing their duration. The three 
terms to which men had made up their minds were Aunual, Tri- 
ennial, or Septennial. No person ever dreamed of Quinquennial 
elections. Had the project been started when Lord BroucHam 
was in opposition, or by Lord WHaArNCLIFFE two years ago, what 
withering sneers would he not have directed against the miserable 
“bit-by-bit” reform! What the Conservatives would fain have 
done with the rotten boroughs, the Whigs will strive to do with 
the Septennial Act: they will crop it as little as possible, and 
give us a Quinquennial Act,—a sort of thing altogether new to 
the history of the land, and the thoughts and language of its in- 
habitants. A Quinquennial Act. would be an abortive inno- 
vation: it would do corruptionists no injury, and honest men 
no benefit. Lord Jonn RussE tt truly said, in the debate on Mr. 
TENNYSON's motion last session, that there would be noadvantage 
in substituting five years for seven. The independent electors of 
England are divided on this subject into two classes—one calls for 
Annual, the other for Triennial; but there has been no petitioning, 
no popular desire manifested, for Quinquennial Parliaments: we 
have to thank the Government for the happy and original idea. 

The independent constituencies should be on the alert through- 
out the kingdom. They should be prepared to pour in petitions 
for shortening the duration of Parliaments, and fixing it at three 
years. They should strangle this Quinquennial bantling the first 
moment it shows itself. 





THE GOLD CUPS AND THE IRON COLUMN. 
THE committee who managed the affair of the four gold cups 
presented to Lords Grey, BroueHam, ALtHorp, and RussEtt, 
for their share in passing the Reform Bill, met the other day, and 
treated themselves with adinner, and their chairman, Mr. Denny, 
with a gold snuff-box, “ for his valuable exertions and unremitting 
attention to the committee.” 

We are left to guess where the money came from to furnish the 
entertainment and the gold box. In all matters of outlay, we 
generally find the parties concerned get infected with the prevail- 
ing spirit. Ifan architect has the job of erecting a church, he 
contrives to indulge himself witha villa at the same time. In the 
disposal of land for building on, the conveyancer and the builder 
areamong the first to recommend by their example the occupation 
of the ground to others. In these cases, however, the parties are 
benefited by the business, and can afford thus to uppropriate a 
share of their profits; but in the case of the committee for manag- 
ing a public subscription, it is different. No gold sticks to their 
fingers, that can be rolled up into a little ornament, like the de- 
vices that adorn a pasty, which the careful cook constructs out of 
the parings of the paste. It is evident that when the committee 
complimented their chairman for his polite attentions to them- 
selves, they could not have thought of devoting any part of the 

ublic subscriptions to this purpose ; and their delicacy in refraining 

rom stating that the money came out of their own pockets excites 

our admiration. The exuberance of their liberality is marked by 
the great disproportion of the value of their gift to the exertions 
of their chairman, in comparison with those to the noble Lords for 
their partin the matter of the Reform Bill. Estimating the re- 
ward due to them by the standard of the committee's munificence, 
instead of a gold cup each, the Reform Ministers deserved statues 
of gold. We wonder the committee were not struck by the force 
of the inference conveyed by their splendid gift,—namely, that 
the gold cups were a very insufficient, nay paltry testimonial of 
the gratitude of the nation. 

What a contrast does the result of the labours of the com- 
mittee of gold cups present to that of the scrubby managers of the 
iron column, that was to have been erected to commemorate the 
well-meaning blunder of the verdict returned by the Calthorpe 
Street Jury! In this case, the committee, instead of presenting 
their chairman, Mr. Ne11, with a handsome knocker,—as should 
have been the case to make the parallel complete,—have no 
funds to erect the column with, and call in vain upon their chair- 
man for his subscription; who not only ignobly declines paying it, but 
denies having subscribed his name to the fund. : This committee 
is out of pocket too; but the sub-committee would appear to be 
considerably in pocket by the business. At any rate, the money 
subscribed non est inventus, and the iron column is not. In the 
inverse alchemy of transmuting gold into iron, the more valuable 
metal has disappeared. 

COMPARATIVE COST OF THE BRITISH, FRENCH, 

AND PRUSSIAN ARMIES. 
Is it not evident that a financial crisis is approaching? We 
think so; and that it will come, in all probability, before another 
session is ended. In that case, half-measures and palliatives 
must be abjured, and recourse must be had to legislative provisions, 


to secure the concurrence of the nation in such measures; and that 
is, to retrench all unnecessary expenditure, and to satisfy the 
taxpayers—the reasonable portion of them at all events—that their 
money is not wasted. 

If our Ministers are men.of discretion, they must be intent upon 
the modes of reducing the disbursement side of the next Budget. 
If they are sincere and searching in their inquiries, they will still 
find numerous items of improper expenditure which escape those 
who have not the advantage of official accounts to guide them, 
and who are obliged to move for returns without end, in order to 
get at a knowledge of facts with which it is the duty of the public 
servants to be familiar. 

There is no occasion, however, to call to our aid these official 
details in order to satisfy ourselves that there is one department 
in the public service, the cost of which is unreasonably large: we 
allude, of course, to the Army. We have often urged an ex- 
tensive reduction in our military expenditure. Sir Henry 
PARNELL, when Secretary at War, would have cut down the 
Estimates to the extent of 600,000/.; and by a comparative state- 
ment of the cost of our Army with that of France, we showed in 
the Spectator that this reduction might be increased to at least a 
million. It is a fact to be borne in mind, whenever the old story 
is told that retrenchment has been carried as far as it is safe and 
practicable, that, making every allowance for the difference in the 
value of money, the English soldiers cost 9/. per man more than 
the French. For the future, it will be impossible to pretend that 
our troops are better fed and equipped than the French; for we 
have the unexceptionable testimony of Sir WiLLoucHBy GorDON 
to prove that the French Army in every essential particular is in 
a most admirable state. 

But the Government of Louis Partuip is not the only one on 
the Continent from which our rulers might learn a lesson of 
economy. The Prussian military establishment is supported on 
much cheaper terms than our own. Here again we are not in- 
stituting a comparison between our Army and one of a second- 
rate description. NAPOLEON repeatedly expressed his admiration 
of the Prussian troops. Every one who has had an opportunity 
of examining their arms and equipments allows their excellence, 
The question then is, what is the cost of the Prussian military 
establishment? We find an answer to this inquiry in the work 
of the Marquis pe Cuamsray, a brief notice of which is given 
in the last Number of the Foreign Quarterly Review. The Mar- 
quis is there termed “ a distinguished French military writer, the 
author of the best military history of Napo.ron’s Russian ex- 
pedition.” He passed several years in Prussia during Bona- 
PARTE'S reign, and has lately revisited it. He estimates the total 
of the Prussian Army at 300,000 men; of whom 100,000 are 
troops of the Line, 50,000 Reserve, and 150,000 Landwehr. The 
whole establishment, including fortresses, &e. is supported for 
3,374,1042. 

The English Army, Ordnance, and Commissariat, exclusive of 
the Dead. weight, which amounts to about two millions and a half, 
costs in round numbers five millions sterling : the number of our 
troops may be taken at 100,000: if our Army were as numerous 
as the Prussian regular forces, the cost would be half as much 
more—say seven millions and a half. Thus it appears, that our 
military establishment is more than twice as expensive as the 
Prussian, exclusive of the Landwehr. 

The difference in the cost of provisions in the two countries 
will account fairly enough for part of this enormous excess on our 
side; but then, on the other hand, clothing and equipments can 
be furnished at a lower rate in England than in Prussia. Be- 
sides, a third. part of our Army is stationed in Ireland, where 
living is much cheaper than on this side of the Channel. Prussia 
has been and is at an enormous expense in keeping up the 
numerous fortresses with which her dominions are studded—not 
merely along the Rhine, at Cologne, Ehrenbreitstein, &c., but in 
the interior. Again, not having the details before us, we have de- 
ducted nothing from the Prussian sum total for her Dead-weight, 
and the cost of her Militia force of 150,000 men; which it is fair 
to presume must be considerable. We are aware that some of our 
foreign garrisons are very expensive establishments ; but, making 
every allowance, the difference in the cost of our Army and that of 
Prussia will still appear enormous. 

Why should it be so? Will our Representatives perform their 
duty faithfully, if they suffer the present system to continue? Let 
them inquire into and satisfy themselves of the truth of such state- 
ments as the above. They may not be competent to argue every 
pane of detail with the Secretary at War, or Sir Henry 

ARDINGE; but if the House of Commons absolutely reduces the 
sum total of the Estimates by a million, the people at the Horse 
Guards will find out, as Sir JAMes Grauam has already disco- 
vered at the Admiralty, that they can make a million less answer 
every purpose which is absolutely necessary: and we cannot now 
pay for others. 

It is undeniable, that there is a back-stairs influence at work to 
prevent a reduction of our Military expenditure, which nothing 
but a determined vote of the House of Commons can overcome. 





MUSICAL PROSPECT. 
Novemser and December are usually blank pages in the chro- 
nicle of music. Our occupation, though not gone, is suspended. 
Festivals are over, and Concerts have not begun. The country is 
dreary, and London is dull. Thus, having no facts to record, we 








Vigorous, ‘substantial, and effective. But there is only: one way 





have leisure to speculate on coming events. 
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The musical history: of our times is in no inconsidérable degree 
mixed up with the three leading Concerts of the Metropolis—the 
Ancient, the Philharmonic, the Vocal. Each of these establish- 
ments embraces different objects, and pursues a different path ; 
but; conjointly, they present the entire range of Concert-music. 
Hence, they give, or ought to give, a colour and tone to the musi- 
cal feeling of the country. And as this is the season when their 
subscribers decide upon renewing or discontinuing the connexion 
with each concert, it will be as well that ours should be informed 
as to their several plans and prospects. 

We begin with the Ancient. In this once flourishing and use- 
ful establishment, the symptoms of dotage and approaching ex- 
tinction are becoming every season more visible. Four years since, 
we took some pains:to develop the causes which were then at work 
to undermine it; and we pointed out the reform which, if then 
adopted, would have redeemed its character and restored its pros- 
perity. But pride, ignorance, and obstinacy, were the ruling prin- 
ciples of those who directed its affairs; and the result has been 
precisely what we foretold. 

Vel quia nil rectum, nisi quod placuit silbi, ducunt, 
Vel quia turpe putant parere minoribus :” 

The counsel, given in a spirit of friendship, they chose to reject; 
and to notice it only by a brief official announcement, that “ the 
Ancient Concerts would becontinued in the usual way.” From that 
time to the present, their progress has been downward; and the 
mortifying conviction has at length forced itself upon the Directors, 
that even they cannot overrule or control the force of public 
opinion, or the progress of knowledge in music, any more than 
in politics or science. Be they commoners or peers—fiddlers, 
singers, or bishops—they must swim with the stream, or sink 
beneath it. The public will no longer crowd to a concert simply 
beeause it is managed by Lords Spiritual and Temporal; but will 
rather inquire into the fitness of such persons for the office which 
they have assumed. And, in this particular instance, it happens 
that they have always discovered a most perverse and unfortunate 
antipathy to sinecures. Had they relied upon the knowledge and 
experience of their Conductor, all might have been well; but, 
though Peers, they have here uniformly protested against voting 
by proxy, and not. only made out each concert-bill with their own 
proper hands, but sat in state at each rehearsal, in order to beat 
time and give opinions on what passed in the orchestra. 

Last year, they were compelled to a public admission that the 
concern was in a tottering state; and an appeal was made to the 
“ charitable and humane” of the. Band, in order to obtain some 
reduction in their salaries. The reduction, if necessary, was most 
unjustly apportioned. Upon the poor chorus-singers and repienos, 
itfell the most heavily—upon those. performers who could best 
afford to. sustain it, the lightest—upon some not atall. It wasa 
Measure commenced in meanness, carried on with caprice, and 
completed with injustice. One instance will suffice. Francois 
Cramer, who for thirty years has been the Leader of these con- 
certs, whose punctual attention to his duty is proverbial among 
his brethren, and whose name has contributed in no inconsiderable 
degree to sustain their declining fame, was, in consequence of 
serious indisposition, absent from three of the concerts last season. 
Mort, withthe liberal feeling of a brother professor, offered to 
supply his place. At the end of the season, the Directors—the 

le Directors— fined Cramer for non-attendance, while they re- 
frained from offering Mort any compensation for having officiated 
as his substitute! Thus, their Leader's illness was a little godsend 
ta.each of the Peers, of about 4/7. each. 

. The accession of one noble Lord to: the direction, as we hinted 
at the time, was: more likely to serve the interests: of another 
musical .establishment. than those of the Ancient Concert. His 
Lordship very soon: gave reality to our conjecture; for in the course 
of the last season, the pupils of the Academy were introduced into 
the orchestra in: crowds ; while. vocal and instrumental performers 
of long standing’and acknowledged talent were elbowed from their 
seats by: boys and girls, whose musical education (such as it is) 
was just beginning, and whose appearance as performers was a 
violation of the respect due to an audience who had paid no incon- 
siderable sum for their admission. No wonder that one of the 
ptincipal singers should have remarked, that to appear in the or- 
chestra of the Ancient Concert was now rather a disgrace than a 
credit to any professional man. The probable object, to which 
this was buta preliminary step, is to convertthe Ancient Concerts 
intoja:sort of appendage to the Tenterden Street Academy. The 
present occupants of the orchestra will be subjected to fresh in- 
dignities: those who have sufficient independence of spirit and 
poe will withdraw from such a scene of humiliation ; while the 

umbler drudges of the orchestra will eat their * half loaf” in just 
though: hopeless discontent, and sigh over the recollection of the 
Ancient»Concerts in their pride and glory. 

‘Let it not. besupposed that we accuseall the Directors of a deli- 
berate intention to compass the destruction of these concerts. 
Most'of them, we believe, err from ignorance, sheer ignorance,— 
ignorance of the art which they affect to patronize, ignorance of 
the demands of public taste, and ignorance of what society requires 
of all persons who undertake stations of trust and responsibility. 
Musically, politically; publicly, they: move in a narrow circle. 
Their musical library is comprized in the printed books. of past 
concerts, and beyond these they are unable to travel 

But there isone fact of which they cannot fail t» be cognizant. 
They cannot.shut their eyes to tue uuumuuon of their subserip- 
tion-list, or their pockets, altogether, to the demand consequent 








upon such a. defalcation: and the mortifying conviction has: at 
length foreed itself upon them, that some new effort must be made 
to retrieve the sinking fortanes of the Ancient Concerts. Had 
this effort been made in the right direction and at the right tinié, 
all might have been well: but, like the first “ modification,” their 
present scheme will fail to repair the effect of years of mismanage 
ment. In fact, it leaves all the errors and ignorances and omis- 


sions of the management wholly untouched, and is only an endea-- 


vour to coax the subseribers into acquiescence with things as they 
are. The first expedient was to lower the salaries of the per- 
formers ; the second comes in the following shape. 

* The Directors of the Ancient Music inform the subscribers and the publie, 
that, for the ensuing season, the series of concerts is proposed to be carried om 
according to the following regulations : 

** That there be eight concerts, (instead of twelve.) 

“* That the subscription be six guineas for subscribers retaining the privilege 
of attending rehearsals; five guineas for those who do not. 

‘* That the tranfer of tickets between father and sons, and between brothers, 
also between mother and daughters, and between sisters, be allowed. 

‘* That the subscribers retain the same privilege, as during the present season, 
of recommending. for single tickets for the evening.” 

They add, that, “if the number of subscribers do not amount 
to five hundred, the concerts will be discontinued.” 

Itis strange that the authorsof this notice, who move in “a cer- 
tain circle,” do not see that its effect’ will be to hasten the period 
it is designed to defer, and to put a speedier end to their direc- 
torial labours. The Ancient Concerts have always been much, 
and of late years solely, dependent for their existence on their 
exclusive character. Itwas known to be “of grace” that a name 
was plac d on the subscription-list, and that the solicitation was 
always from and not fo the public. But here is no restriction or 
reservation of East or West, of gentle or simple: the support of 
“‘ the public” is solicited, and the thing is at once become “ base, 
common, and popular.” Here, for the first time, is an end of ex- 
clusion; Berkeley Square and Whitechapel have met; and Lady 
—— may be seated on the same bench, nay next to her butcher's 
wife and daughter. Now, the bare possibility of such an occur- 
rence will thin the room of its aristocratic occupants; while the 
multitude, finding that it is nolonger a distinction and a privilege 
to be seen in such a circle, will estimate the merits of this as they 
do those of every other place of public amusement, and will ask, 
“Why are we charged six guineas for eight Ancient Concerts, 
while we pay only four guineas for a similar number of the Phil- 
harmonic, and only two guineas for six Vocal Concerts ?”—A ques- 
tion which those must answer who are able: to give any satisfac- 
tory or even plausible reply, is beyond our power. 

No change, beyond the usual variation in the choice of the 
Directors, has taken place at the Philharmonic. The vocal pieces 
of Btsnop and NovE.to are ready for performance ; and, we pre- 
sume, will be rehearsed at the first trial night. 'The words of the 
former are from the Paradise Lost ; the subject the “Seventh Day.” 

The Vocal Concerts were in every respect the mos¢ successful 
musical speculations of last season. We believe that they pro- 
duced a larger sum of musical pleasure, while they certainly 
realized a greater amount of solid profit, than any similar under- 
taking. This is a short and conclusive answer to all the nonsense 
which we hear about the decline of musical taste, and especially 
of the impossibility of collecting an English audience to hear the 
compositions of their own countrymen. We always said, let the 
experiment be fairly tried, and it will succeed. It has been fairly 
tried, and it has succeeded. This result, we are happy to find, has 
produced its proper effect, and stimulated the members of the 
Society to fresh exertions. They have already had several meet- 
ings to rehearse various pieces of different schools and.ages, in- 
tended for performance during the ensuing season, and among 
them some rare and beautiful Madiigals. 





BUNN'S GREAT EFFORT. 

Ar length the Manager of the two “ National” Theatres has. 
shown us what he can effect by the united forces of his. two com- 
panies brought together on one stage. Tragedy and comedy 
having been played to all but empty benches, the Les ee gets up 
a spectacle to “amaze the very faculties of eyes and ears.” 
The house was crowded to the slips on the first night; but will 
this last? Bunn has found it an: easy task to disgust the au- 
diences with the “ Legitimate Drama,” bastardized in the per- 
formance; but it is not so easy a matter to please the public with 
inexplicable dumb-show and noise. 

The much. talked-of opera of Gustavus the Third is a worse 
failure than even Robert the Devil. It is not comparable with it 
either in romantic. interest or in splendour of pageantry. Robert 
the Devil had two or three effective scenes ; Gustavus has but one 
—the masked. baJl: and that, splendidly as it was got up in Paris, 
owed its attraction chiefly to the people of fashion who mingled . 
with the maskers on the stage. 

The plot of Puancue’s version at Covent Garden varies from 
the original. It seems. there was no singer in the combined 
companies of ‘the houses twain of Covent Garden and of Drury 
Lane” who was competent to personate the King; and so 
PLancue has made a virtue of necessity and represented Gustavus: 
in his historical character of a moral monarch, and. given the love- 
ditties toanother. But in getting the King’s character outof the- 
mud, he has dragged that of the lady deeper in the mire,. See the 
consequences of not having an actor and tenor-singer like Nour- 
rit! Madame Ankerstroem may bring an action against Bunn for 
defamation. Befure, all was fiction except the names and the ca- 
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tastrophe; but now fact and fiction are so confounded that truth | 
serves to give currency to falsehood. PLancre may. plead the 
necessity of the music, the theme of which was illicit love; 
else it would have beef better to have shown the regicide 
also in his true character, and have represented him the dis- 
contented plotter that he was, murdering the King not from any 
feeling of jealousy, well or ill founded, but out of revenge for his 
having been disgraced and banished the court—an affront which 
his subsequent recall to favour could not expiate, 

In the article of show, we cannot with justice bestow such un- 
qualified praise as some of our con‘emporaries. The persons on the 
stage were numerous enough, to be sure; but the dresses were by 
no Means equal to what we have seen in theatres. The first 
scene, in the presence-chamber, where the King is_ seated, 
in a@ morning-gown, surrounded by a levee of nobles and 
general officers, all in military costume, and a_ throng 
of peasants with petitions, is imposing; but the prevalence of 
military uniforms, and those none of the gayest or most 
yarious, produced great stiffness, without any addition of splen- 
dour. The peasants, with singularly false taste, were all dressed 
alike, resembling so many overgrown charity-boys. The dress of 
Warve, who personated the King, was neither so rich nor so 
elegant as Assorr’s, who played the part at the Victoria. 
AnnorT’s appearance too, as well as his air and manner, 
became well the character of the gay young King, impa- 
tient of business, and thinking only of the masked ball and 
the court beauties who were to be there. It was a much 
more lively and dramatic portrait than Warpe's steady, me- 
thodical, middle-aged man of business, to whose opinion a 
masked ball should seem very little better than a cloak for 
gallantry. Apsorrs manner gave us a relish for the festivi- 
ties; Warper's threw a damp over them. Certain it is, that such 
a little imp as the page Oscar would not have been the confidant 
of the Gustavus of history: he would have been more likely 
to have had a grenadier for his tiger. And then, to see 
this staid and very respectable King disguising himself as a 
sailor, and going to see an obscure fortune-teller—it is too absurd. 
In the original, this personage is a very formidable sorceress, 
of the true Norwegian breed; whose costume is most fantastical 
and picturesque, and herself a wild sort of priestess, holding 
great power over the people, including the ignorant among the 
higher ranks. But at Covent Garden, she is transformed intoa 
homely village sybil, who hardly aspires to the dignity of 
a wand and cauldron, to enable Mrs. Firaw1L11am to personate the 
character; the united companies not being able to furnish a vocal 
performer of sufficient weight to sustain the part of a real witch. 
This is worse and worse. Poor Mrs. Firzwiii1aM did her best; 
but she looked a very harmless little housewife, guiltless of cun- 
ning even. Why was not Mrs. Ecerton brought with WarpeE 
from the Victoria? She is something like a sorceress. An at- 
tendant might have sung her incantations by proxy, as an aide-de- 
camp does the love-songs of the King. 

The scene in the hut of the fortune-teller, when the King is 
discovered, is effective, from the number of persons on the stage, 
all joining in the chorus of ‘‘ Long live the King.” On its being 
encored, it was ludicrous to see repeated the farce of the sailors 
crowding round the King, kissing the hem of his camlet cloak, 
flinging themselves with melodramatic loyalty at his feet, and 
tossing their black chip hats up to the ceiling. What is the fancy 
for dressing up courtiers and conspirators, as well as the crowd, in 
sailors’ dresses? In this scene, Beprorp, as an Anglo-Swedish 
tar, d-la-Dibdin, acted very cleverly: but we are surfeited with 
slang- sentimentalities; wherever the scene is laid, these heroes 
of the pigtail are sure to be thrust upon us. 

The meeting of the King with the wife of Ankerstroem at the 
place of execution, whither she is sent by the sorceress to pluck 
herbs to:cure her love, is tedious. The scene itself was good, at 
least the distant view of. Stockholm by moonlight; but that at the 
Victoria was much more wild and picturesque, with the snow on the 
ground glittering in the moonlight; and the place altogether 
wore a. more desolate aspect. This at Covent Garden seems too 
near the city to be very lonely. 

The drop-scenes were badly painted; they were black and 
dingy: the want of STANFIELD was sensibly felt. A show-piece 
without:STaNFIELD's scenery, is like a sky without a sun. Here 
is ‘nother instance of what the union of the two theatres under 
on? lessee has ot effected. 

The last scene of the masked ball was grand and imposing, as 
fai as: space and crowd and. lights went,but.no further. The stage 
repiesented one vast gothic hall, the roof supported by arches, 
the architecture profusely adorned with gilding and colours, and 
lighted by a profusion of chandeliers and girandoles. We counted 
about thirty glass Justres; but at’ Paris they had twice that 
number. At the sides, were galleries for the spectators; and 
in the centre was a long perspeetive of a corridor,. from which the 
company entered; giving an effect of immense space. The number 
of persons: on the scene was prodigious, and they all passed in 
review before the foot-lights. The character dresses were various 
enough, but not. extraordinarily splendid. The manager had a 
good opportunity of airing the wardrobes of both theatres. The 
whole appearance was that of such a masquerade as may be seen 
at any, time at the Opera-house in the Haymarket. It had all the 
English dulness too. It was a mere mob of character dresses ; 
with a very considerable sprinkling of modern Londoners among 
the: spectators on. the stage. The fancy dancers were common- 


place, and the daneing-of- a-very- inferior order. The_yalopaders. 
looked like any thing but nobles or the:guests of royalty. The»: 
galopade is ananachronism, by the by ; and is a poor substituté 
for the cotillon and the minuet,. which are not only more fit- 
ting the ceremonial of a court, but also calculated to display the 
graces of the dancers—if they have any graces. We shall see how 
this scene is managed at the-King’s Theatre. It was more cor- 
rectly done, as regards the dancing, at the Victoria; for there the 
Sep Sig of court beauties was at least represented: but at Covent 

arden there did not appear to be a single lady of the court pre- 
sent, excepting the wife of Ankerstroem, and she wore the same. 
dress as when she visited the fortune-teller ! 

The assassination was a very droll business. Ankerstroem 
goes up to the King and shoots him in the back; and the King 
falls, and discloses a vest with the breast coloured with red ink : 
some of the audience hissed the ostentatious display of the san- 
guinary stains, and others laughed at the absurd mistake. Pui- 
LIPs was right enough when he shot the King in the loins—the 
real Ankerstroem did so; but both Warps and the property-man, 
we suppose, were so used to blood-stained waistcoats, that they 
could not think of violating the good old custom. 

Thus ended Mr. Bunn’s grand show ; to the notice of which we 
have devoted a space more propcrtioned to the bruit about it than to 
its merits. Ifthis is the utmost that the Manager can do in this 
way, he may e’en save himself the expense. Not that we see how 
this spectécle can have cost so very much, after all—the lustres 
seem the principal addition: ragamuflins to strut about in mas- 
querade dresses can be got cheap enough; and plenty of respect- 
able-looking visitors to sit and look on without disguises may be 
procured, by merely announcing that no private persons can be 
admitted to the stage, and then all will desire to go. Bunn, we 
see, has shut the doors of the Green-room; which will of course 
drive the loungers into the side-galleries on the stage. 





A WORD ON THE MUSIC OF GUSTAVUS. 


Tue music of this piece never reaches that elevation of charac- 
ter at which the composer of a serious opera should aim. AvUBER 
is the best living writer of quadrilles and gallopades; and in his 
case the usual practice of turning opera airs into dance tunes is 
inverted, and the theatre becomes debtor tothe ball-room. Almost 
every concerted piece in Gustavus reminded us of the Market- 
chorus in Masantello,—lively, bustling, and commonplace. The: * 
songsare few; and the two which pleased us best, and which 
seemed departures from AuBER’s usual style of vocal writing, we 
found, on inquiry, to be T. Cooxs’s: we allude to the air sung by 
Miss Inverariry, and that by Puruuips, in the second act. We 
hope this disclosure of their English parentage will not operate to 
their prejudice either with hearers or purchasers. The concerted 
pieces want variety of style, and vocal interest: they are, in 
general, mere dialogues with a noisy termination. The exception 
to this rule (the trio in the scond act) was so badly sung by 
Witson, Sequin, and Paipurps, that we should recommend its 
omission; not a single harmonious chord having greeted our ears 
from beginning to end. But though the composer fails in these re- 
spects, as he always does, some parts of his opera are eminently 
successful: if he never touches the hearts of his auditors, he has 
the knack of commanding their hands; and in the finales to the 
first scene and the first act, where he brings plenty of voices and 
instruments to bear on a lively motivo, ending prestissimo and’ 
fortissimo, the delight of the audience and the triumph of the 
composer were complete. Gustavus is an opera well adapted to 
the present vocal power of the Winter Theatres—there is no- 
character which demands a great singer, but rather an assemblage 
of respectable talent; and the performers (of the same voice)> 
might almost change their parts round without any injury to the 
general effect. Such are the operas to which the Manager would 
do well to turn his attention. His vocal strength is diffused, not con- 
centrated; and for our own parts, we had rather hear a good opera. 
in which each part is respectably sustained, than one in which a 
single character is made prominent at the expense of all the rest§ 
The orchestra was unusually strong (numbering: nearly sixty 
excellent performers); and the choruses were sung with the spirit, 
precision, and ease, which can only result from repeated rehearsals. 
If it is an understood thing that the operas of Englishmen are 
never again to be heard—if Bisuop, Barnett, and’ RopwELL 
are really condemned to perpetual silence (any one of whom 
would produce a far better opera than Gustavus)—we. would ad- . 
vise the Manager to give the German school a turn, and remind. 
him that Jessonda and Faust have never been heard in this country,. 





O'CONNELL’S INCONSISTENCIES, 


WE suspect that our intended search for Mr. O';ConNELL’s incon- 
sistencies: is forestalled, and that our office has become a sinecure 
Our neighbour, the Courier, under the impression possibly that 
we lacked zeal for the job, or knowledge, has got it ready done to 
our hands; and by an artist, too, who has evidently laboured at it 
con amore. The result isa catalogue of inconsistencies which 
must startle Mr. O’'ConneELL himself. Here it is. 

‘First (although somewhat out of order in point of date), we refer to one of’ 
this gentleman’s speeches, delivered two years ago at the Corn: Exchange, in 
which he designated consistency as a ‘ rascally phrase,” and. expressed. his 
supreme contempt for it. Im adverting to this candid: deelaration, we may 
perhaps be regarded as furnishing weapous against ourselves; for really the 

earned Member's religious observance of that singular text throughout his poli- 





tical career, isthe strongest and we believe tle only proof ‘that can be adduced 
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of his fidelity to any particular tenet. 

© Secondly—We might detail the numerous inconsistencies by which, 
throughout the whole of his struggle for Catholic freedom, he disgusted the 
gentry of that persuasion, and deterred from an alliance with him every man 
who either would not submit to his dictation, or bade defiance to ‘his slander. 
But we will not go further back than the visit of George the Fourth to Dublin, 
in the year 1821. On that occasion, when his Majesty’s expedition to Ireland 
was accompanied with very little English popularity, in consequence of the 
recent trial of Queen Cafoline, Mr. O’Connell’s conduct excited something more 
than surprise, even amongst his warmest admirers: he procured a meeting to 
be held at the Exchange proposed a Palace should be built for George the 
Fourth—promised that a million should be raised for that purpose—pledged 
himself to give one thousand pounds a year from his own income towards that 
object—escorted his Majesty to Kingstown—followed him (literally) into the sea, 
in order to present him with a crown of laurel !—knelt in the water—forgot his 
promises—never dreamed of the Palace—and not long after the Royal departure, 
inveighed against his Majesty in language which we cannot venture to transcribe. 

« Thirdly—in the year 1825, Mr. O'Connell evidently advocated the Catholic 
wings, consisting of the abolition of the forty-shilling franchise and a state 
provision for the Catholic clergy. Upon this there can be no mistake. We 
have not the printed evidence before us; but our recollection enables us to refer 
‘with confidence to the Agitator’s testimony on oath, by which he described the 
forty-shilling franchise as a fruitful source of perjury and crime; and desig- 
nated the Catholic priests as persons of the lowest origin, whom the safety of 
the kingdom required to be attached to the Crown by a golden link! Atthe 
meeting which was soon afterwards held in Garlow, Doctor Doyle said, that 
** Mr. O'Connell had dug a grave for the purity of the Catholic clergy; ” and 
we need scarcely remind our readers that this gentleman has not only publicly 
recanted these opinions thus solemnly given on oath, but has used the extinction 
of the forty shilling franchise as an argument for repealing the Union, and re- 
lied upon that very. priesthood whom he had so stigmatized, as his most zealous 
partisans in the po er of the Tribute. 

*¢ Fourthly—The departure of Lo:d Anglesea in 1828 was attended with all 
the cireamstances of a triumphal proceasion, in which Mr. O'Connell was the 
principal actor. The return of the same nobleman in 1851 was distinguished 
by the most opprobrious demonstrations of coatumely—dictated by Mr. O’Con- 
nell avowedly—because Mr. Doherty had been elevated to the Bench; and this 
same functionary was in the next session described by the Agitator in Parlia- 
ment us the best of the Irish Judges! 

“* Fifthly—At the gereral election in 1830, Mr. O'Connell offered himself as 
a candidate for the county of Waterford, and called upon the electors to coope- 
rate with him in throwing out the ‘ bloody Beresfords.’ The learned gentleman 
arrived in Waterford, refused to join his forces with those of Mr. Wyse, coalesced 
with the Beresfords in order to exclude Mr. Wyse, and embraced Lord George 
Beresford publicly on the hustings! He told his new constituents that he 
would never leave them until they were tired of his services; yet he left them 
in 1832, and had himself returned for his ‘beloved Kerry.’ He told his Kerry 
@)istituents then that he would never leave them: in one week he forgot the 
plelge and procured his return for Dublin. 

 Sixthly—In the same year (1830) he publicly acknowledged that he had 
hitherto been a decided enemy to poor-laws—that Dr. Doyle’s irresistible 
pamphlet had convinced him of his error, and that he would thenceforth advo- 
cate their adoption. In the next session, and subsequently, he has obstinately 
opposed them ! 

**Seventhly— We may next advert to the letters from Darrynane Abbey—the 
meéting of the ‘Friends of Ircland’—the breakfasts at Holmes’—the avowed 
object of all of which was the unequivocal repeal of the Union. Connected 
with the same unqualified avowal, was his violent opposition to Mr. Wyse at the 
last general election (because the latter gentleman was merely an advocate for a 
Federative Union, and not an unqualified Repealer )—his letter to Mr. Hayes, of 
Waterford, urging the rejection of every man who would not pledge himself to 
an unqualified dissolution of the Union—-his denunciation for the same reason of 
Mr. Leader’s ‘ truckling,’ at Kilkenny, at the very moment that he was at- 
tempting to have his son-in-law, Mr. Fitz-Simon, returned for that city: and 
yet we have this consistent Repealer in the very next session publicly announc- 
ing to the Irish people, that a federative union was the best modification that 
could be adopted ; and we have him now admitting that until last spring, when 
the Coercion Bill was passed, he always regarded repeal only ‘as a means, and 
not as an end to be sought.” 

“ Kighthly—We have another proof of Mr. O’Connell’s inconsistency in bring - 
ing forward and advocating the abolition of the Vestry Cess, and yet voting against 
the Church Reform Bill, by a clause of which the Vestry Cess was repealed. 

“ Ninthly—We find him vituperating Lord Grey for not vigorously passing 
through the Lords that very Church Reform Bill against which Mr. O'Eonnell 
had voted in the Commons. 

*¢ Tenthly —We have him clamouring for the reduction of the Irish Episcopal 
Establishment ; and at the same moment proposing (he could not procure a 
seconder) to raise the income of the Bishop of Derry to 12 0002. 

‘“* Eleventhly—We have seen him voting against the bill for the prevention of 
Orange processions, which had ever been the theme of his invective; and with 

ual consistency he divided with Mr. Shaw in support of the perpetuation 

freemen, at the very time that he would admit of no rival in his hostility to 


corporation abuses. 


Twelfthly—We are constantly reminded of his unforgiving hate to Lords 
Grey and Brougham as the authors of the Coercion Bill; and yet it was Mr. 
O'Connell himself who proposed to introduce into that bill a clause by which 
évery Irish peasant should be compelled to post upon his door a list of the in- 
mates; and this rigorous provision was not abandoned by the Liberator until 
Mr. Walker, the Member for Wexford, expressed his surprise that any man 

ing to be a lover of liberty could eupport such a measure, and denounced 
it as an enactment which woold have been deemed monstrous even during the 
Irish Rebellion.” 
We hesitate to admit every item in this bill of contradictions as 
a fair charge: considerable ingenuity, we think, has been exerted 
to make out the round dozen. For example, a less zealous op- 
=< would not have cited his vote against the Irish Church 
ill as a proof of inconsistency, merely because that bill contained 
one clause to which he was favourable. The bill did not consist 
solely of the provision for abolishing Vestry Cess: by giving, as it 
were, a new tenure to the Protestant Establishment in Ireland, it 
sanctioned a principle which the most conscientious person might 
object to. Then, the bill, though a very indifferent one as sent up 
from the Commons, was receiving constant damage in the Lords, 
principally in consequence of Earl Grey's want of decision ; and 
though Mr. O'ConnELL voted ineffectually against a bad bill, it 
by no means follows that he should incline to see it made still 
worse.” The supplementary charge, too, which a letter to Mr. 
Haves during the election of 1832 furnishes the writer in the 
Courier, seems a frivolous one. In that letter, OCoNNELL says, 
that he had ali the details of his Repeal plan ready ; but he has 





since declared that it would take some months’ seclusion to pre- 
pare the subject for discussion in Parliament. It is only common 
fairness to presume, that new difficulties had sprung up,and that he 
found he had occasion for more time to study the question, than he 
had anticipated. The twelfth charge ought to be struck at once 
out of the list; it is extremely unjust. Mr. O'ConnELL’s clause in 
the Coercion Bill, for compelling the Irish peasantry to post the 
names of the inmates of their cabins on the doors, was only in- 
tended as a substitute for something worse; it was intended to 
prevent the necessity of the Police entering the eabins at any hour, 

But, after making every fair deduction, still there is, even on 
this single bill, a heavy sum-total of what in this country at any 
rate are deemed inconsistencies, against our learned correspondent. 
His servility to, and subsequent abuse of, Gzorcr the Fourth— 
his coalition with the Beresrorps—his treatment of Lord ANGLE- 
sEA—his violent opposition to the Poor-Laws, then his advocacy of 
them, then again his opposition to them—these alone (and surely 
many more examples might be added) would furnish us with 
ample justification of the charge of inconsistency in conduct, as 
we count inconsistency. 

At the same time, we are bound to admit, that we have 
never regarded O'CoNNELL as wanting in honesty of purpose, so 
much as in temper and judgment. In common with so many of 
his countrymen, he is the creature of impulse, and acts on the 
spur of the moment without considering the consequences of his 
actions. Perhaps, as Sreexe said to Apptson, this is the fault of 
the climate; and if an Englishman were born in Ireland, he 
would make as many blunders. This passionate waywardness of 
temper, this grievous lack of consideration, we verily believe to be 
the root of much of what is evil in the conduct of O'Conne Lt. Itis 
indeed a terrible fault in a legislator and a statesman. Another 
conspicuous blemish—his habit of quibbling—we are inclined to 
place to the account of his education and long practice as a lawyer. 
We have often seen it mar, even more than his indiscreet violence, 
the effect of his most powerful oratory in the House of Commons. 


SECRET VOTING. 
Tue Standard has returned to the Ballot question. _ It first copies 
what we said last week, on being called by the Standard as evidence 
against the Ballot, and then subjoins the following observations. 

‘* After giving all the attention to this criticism which the very sincere respect 
we entertain for our contemporary commands, we are still unconscious of any 
fallacy in the reasoning of the Standard upon the ballot question. Uniform 
coexistence is a strong presumption of effect and cause; but we are not Scotch 
enough to pretend to such refined reasoning in this case. Al] that we pretend to 
prove, all that we ever pretended to prove is, that the ballot does not necessarily 
prevent bribery and corruption; and this, we suppose, is demonstrated satis-- 
tactorily by the notoriously corrupt elections of America in those States where 
the ballot is the mode of collecting the suffrages. Let the true position of the 
question be fairly understood, before we are accused of either intentional or un- 
designed false reasoning. Zhe ballot is recommended to be adopted in England, 
tn order to prevent bribery and corruption. We say that the ballot will not 
prevent bribery and corruption ; and we say it because, where it has been tried, 
in eadem materia, it has not prevented bribery and corruption. We confess 
that we can understand no mode of proof stronger than this. Take a parallel case 
in physics: a particular medicine is recommended, as a specific in a particular 
disease ; a friend of the patient denies the specific virtue of this medicine; he is 
asked upon what ground; he points to the numbers suffering under the same 
complaint who have passed to the grave, saturated with the nostrum recom- 
mended ; would this be called unfair reasoning? As to the distinction which 
the Spectator takes between the ballot and secret voting, we submit that this 
distinction proves our whole case. We spoke of the ballot, and the ballot only, 
as an inadequate preventive of bribery and corruption; and if the ballot isa 
something distinct from secret voting, in other words, if the ballot does no$ 
insure secrecy in voting, it certainly cannot pres bribery and iat 
though it may serve greatly to promote both—the fictitious secrecy of sugh a 
system doubtless protecting the corruptor and corrupted from legal consequences, 
perhaps from the full blast of public indignation ; though, if it be but fictitious, 
as “we contemporary truly says it is in America, itcan impose no restraint upon 
either.” . 

It is curious to see a reasoner like the Standard follow up an 
appeal to “ the truc position of the question,” by a misstatemefit 
of itsterms. The object for which the Ballot is reeoommendeéd,to 
be adopted in England, is no¢ “ to prevent bribery and corruptioh.” 
The object is, ro OBTAIN FREE ELECTIONS OF REPRESENTATIVES 
1N PaRLIAMENT—to enable the elector to vote for whom he likes. 
This is the direct object of the Ballot, and, as we believe, its te 
rect or primary effect. A secondary effect, we may reasonab 
hope, will be the putting an end to bribery and corruption. 
bribing fails to secure votes and carry elections, it will be discon- 


tinued, after those who practise bribery with such views have avs. 


quired sufficient experience of its inefficacy The Bank of the 
United States appears to have been acquiring such an experience, 
at enormous cost. 

The efficacy of ballot-voting depends on its secrecy. We ba 
lieve—indeed we know—that secrecy is attainable by this meats. 

In America, secrecy is sometimes preserved ; in many instances, 
perhaps the greater number, it is either violated or disregarded. 
There are reasons for this, peculiar to the social and political cir- 
cumstances of the Americans. The chief of them is, that the 
numerous class which in England suffers most from intimidation, 
in the United States luxuriates in independence. But since some 
electors do, all may keep their own secret; and it will perhaps 
become advisable to take measures and adopt machinery for com- 
pelling the votes to be given in secret, whatever disclosures parti- 
san or corrupt electors may choose to make—or pretend, rather, for 
no confiderice could be placed in their report—after the voting is over. 

Having answered the particular case selected by the Standard, 
we need not pursue the argument: the general reasoning of the 
question is somewhat threadbare. 
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